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PREFACE. 



A few lines will explain how this little Work came to be 
written and what is its object. 

Some time ago, Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., was good enough 
to suggest to me tliat a series of articles on Unclaimed Money, 
Missing Heirs at Law, Whimsical Wills, and kindred matters, 
might be written in such a form asvto be readable and interesting 
to the general publia Accordingly, I wrote a series of letters 
for the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, which appear to have been 
favourably received. Many of .those letters are now out of print, 
and as I have reason to believe that a re-issue of them in the 
form of a Handy Book may prove interesting, and to some extent 
useful, to any one seeking for official notifications to Next of 
Kin concerning Unclaimed Money, or for a clue to Missing 
Relatives, I have revised and considerably condensed the letters, 
and trust that in their present form they will prove to be both 
interesting and instructive. 

E. P. 

January, 1878, 



NOTE— All Communications should be addressed to the Author, 
1, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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CHAPTER I. 



CURIOSITIES OF NEXT OF KIN. 



The " agony column " of the Times is a source of considerable 
amusement to many people, as notices of an extraordinary and 
generally romantic character are often to be found there. While 
compiling an Index to the Next of Kin and Missing Friends 
Advertisements which had appeared in the Times during the year 
1876, it occurred to me that a summary of such notices might not 
only be made amusing, but might possibly convey unexpected good 
news in the shape of a "windfall" to some who might chance to 
read it. Accordingly insertion was given by the Times to my 
summary, and the following is an amplification tfiereof, with 
comments on remarkable Next of Kin and other Adver- 
tisements, which have appeared in the London, Provincial and 
Colonial Newspapers. The total number of such notices (omitting 
repetitions) was, in round numbers, 2,000. 

Some twenty-six persons seem to have died without relatives, aa 
the Treasury Solicitor advertised for the Next of Kin (if any) to make 
out their relationship. The amount of money thus reverting to 
the Crown is rarely made public, but it has oozed out in the 
notable case of Mrs. Helen Blake, of Kensington, that the sum 
was not less than £140,000 personalty, — real estate there doubtless 
was also, as a lady possessing so much personal property was not 
likely to have been without considerable real estate. In other 
cases, large rewards were offered for baptismal, marriage, and 
burial certificates. A gentleman in distressed circumstances sought 
the representatives of a firm who carried on business in Calcutta 
in 1816 ; a reward was offered for information of a lady who, 
when a girl, was taken from Canada to Australia ; and the Next of 
Kin were sought of numerous persons who have left our shores and 
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settled in the Colonies, the United States, or India. Unclaimed 
dividends of the Agriculturist Cattle Insurance Company awaited 
claimants; and good fortune also awaited the family of a certain 
cab driver. A reverend gentleman, son of a Lincolnshire draper, 
was wanted for something to his advantage ; and a gentleman who 
left England in 1854 was wanted to claim certain residuary estate. 
Johann Bauer, born in 1820, and last heard of at Sydney, was 
" considered to be dead," — so runs the advertisement, issued from 
a German Court, — without having left any Heir-at-Law, or by 
will disposed of certain property ; it was therefore forfeited to the 
Next of Kin. A son was anxious for his mother's address ; two 
persons, living in London in 1831, or their descendants, were 
entitled to share in certain moneys. It would be to the advantage 
of a travelling herbalist to write to his wife ; and a miner in the 
North of England would find it to his advantage to make himself 
known. Numerous notices were issued by the Bank of England 
with reference to re-transfers of Unclaimed Stock or Dividends 
from the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt ; 
a reward of £250 was offered for a clue to a marriage settlement 
by the relatives of a testator, who on his death-bed, could only 
utter the words " Lincoln's Inn Fields." Chancery suits are still 
of long standing ; the representatives of a baronet who died in 
1724 and the descendants of a couple who were married in 1708 
were not inquired for till 1876. A handsome reward w^as offered 
for the certificate of baptism of the son of the Earl of Delamere. 
Record keepers of Cheshire, Yorkshire, or Notts would doubtless 
do their best to afford the missing link in family genealogy, the 
archives of these counties being especially named. The descend- 
ants of two persons of the name of Braat, born 1778 and 1782, 
were requested " for their own interests " to communicate with 

; a very old friend from abroad longed to meet J. B., of 

B ; a person who went to sea many years ago, and. had not 

since been heard of, was entitled to funds ; and another who went 
to sea in 1859 was wanted for something "greatly" to his advan- 
tage — such notices as these are not uncommon. A niece was 
anxious to hear from her uncle; ** the friends she has left in England 



:are all dead ; she is now holding a good situation, and she only 
wants to hear from her uncle." H. B. was anxious to communicate 
with the individual who called on him •^respecting property in 
Chancery " — there are many callers of this sort^-and the relatires 
of a gentleman who went to New Zealand in 1862 desired much to 
tnow his whereabouts. Funds were believed to be lying dormant 
belonging to the " Buddrich's," and a' handsome reward was 
offered for a clue thereto. E. C, late of Ipswich, " whose father 
was a miller aged 28," — so states the advertisement — was wanted 
for something greatly to her advantage. A Hull pauper inherited 
£30,000 left him by a Scotch nobleman. The history of this 
fortunate pauper was not given, but it is seldom such rare good 
luck falls to one so circumstanced. 

The descendants of one family were entitled to £12,000 ; those 
of another who, in 1798, were living in Bloomsbury, were 
anxiously sought ; and tidings of a person reported to have been 
drowned in 1830 in the Merrimac, River would be liberally paid 
for. The Next of Kin of the Secretary of the late Earl Exmouth 
were unknown; and the Heirs of a person who emigrated to 
America as long ago- as 1683 were wanted to claim the enormous 
sum of $2,000,000. A father affectionately inquired for his 
daughter who ran away from home. *^She will learn with regret" 
— so ran the sad notice — " that her mother died recently" ; a son 
who left his home in 1850 was informed that something " very 
greatly to his advantage " awaited him. This advertisement was 
repeated many times in various newspapers. Something good waa 
notified for a person who went to New Jersey in 1823 — if dead, 
his Next of Kin were entitled. A person who appears to have 
''cut " her friends was informed that if she would write and state 
her whereabouts, they would " not only fetch her, but treat her in 

the kindest possible manner." Winifred , not having 

heard from her husband for twelve years, would- be glad of any 
information within three months. A gentleman left two legacies 
to charitable institutions, which appear to have had no existence, 
an advertisement was therefore issued for claimants. £2 4s. 7d. 
seems a curious sum to offer for a marriage certificate — such 
B 2 



marriage believed to have been solemnised in Wales about a 
century ago — but it is a trifle compared with rewards oflfered for 
similar documentary evidence in other cases. 

Claimants to lands in Canada, and the relatives of two brothers 
who were drowned at Montreal, were also the subject of Next of 
Kin notifications. Inquiry was made as to the investments or 
property of one person, and an ** expectant legatee" was willing 
to pay handsomely for a clue to some funds supposed to have been 
deposited in a Bank ; a labourer was entitled to a legacy ; and 
divers charitable institutions (including the Temporary Home for 
Lost or Starving Dogs) were invited to claim a share of a 

benevolent testator's residuary estate. was requested to 

" write to Nephi Elsmore, Salt Lake City, Utah — it will be to his 
advantage." Some romance undoubtedly underlied this notice. 
A New York paper 'had the following : — "Information wanted of 

Mary H ; John H died at sea in 1870 while Mary 

waff at Long Branch"; two sisters were informed of the sudden 
death of their brother at Melbourne ; and the Heirs of Ninian 

F , who was '*a hind at Widdrington, in 1760," were in 

request — wonderful changes certainly do take place in families — a 
man in humble circumstances to-day, may, by an unexpected freak 
of fortune, become a rich man to-morrow. The representatives of 
a certain merchant, who carried on business in the City of London 
in 1820, were wanted for "something beneficial"; like notices 
are very frequent, as Unexpected Assets often accrue. A son was 
anxious to hear from his "mother, sister, or brother" ; and "Dinah 

— , otherwise , will learn something to her great 

advantage on application to ." The relatives of a captain, 

who died suddenly, were requested to communicate with the 
clergyman of the parish ; and the " Next of Kin of the author of 
*Sam Slick' will hear of something peculiarly interesting to them 

on applying to ." Several domestic servants were entitled 

to legacies ; a sister would hear of something to her advantage if 
she would make herself known to her brother ; a gunner who 
deserted Her Majesty's service in 1862, or, if dead, his Next of 
Kin, were interested in an Irish Probate case ; the Heirs-at-Law 



of several persons of unsound mind were inquired for under the 
Lunacy Eegulation Act ; and a lady who seems to have enjoyed 
the luxury of bein^ married four times, was entitled to a legacy 
left by her sister ; the Heirs of a Spanish lady, an aged spinster of 
82, were inquired for by a Spanish Court — " all those who may 
think they have a right to the inheritance are invited to apply"; 
•this Advertisement opens up a wide field for claimants. The 
representatives of another lady who died in 1809, at the venerable 
.age of 94, were inquired for by the High Court of Justice. 

The following is rare : — "A Prussian gentleman, named , 

is supposed to have fallen overboard or leapt into the sea while oa 
board a vessel bound for Mexico ; being an expert swimmer he 
may have been picked up by a passing vessel ; if alive, he is 
implored to make known his whereabouts." Such an announce- 
ment as this naturally gives rise to a world of conjecture, and 
relatives are perhaps even now ignorant as to whether the unfor- 
Jjunate Prussian is dead or alive. 

Ten shillings is the value Bet on a little boy " supposed-to be 
straying about the streets of Glasgow." An American paper 
announced that a family named "Jennings," in Georgia, U.S., had 
taken steps to "prove their claims to^about a third of the borough 
of Birmingham:" It is rumoured that " Jennens Estate Bonds" 
have been issued (like the bonds in the Tichborne case) by the 
Birmingham Claimants, so there will doubtless be a collision 
between the rival American and English Claimants before the 
matter is finally set at rest — ^if it ever is in this generation. 

The following may probably relate to the case of a Ward in 
Chancery : — " Junior Detective — many thanks for your valuable 
information .... young lady restored to her friends. 
.Send your address and reward will be forwarded." Solicitors were 
anxious to know if a certain lady " made a will of a more recent 
date than the one found at her death," and the Heirs of a Mr, 
Jones, superintendent of a Lunatic Asylum in 1826, were, now for 
the first time inquired for. A niece was entreated to communicate 
with her uncle, and the representatives of the creditors of a person 
-who died over 40 years ago are advertised in a Manx newspaper. 



A colonial paper had the following: — "J. K., late of Tarroun, 

return to ; want to see you. Your mother died on 17th, 

P. K." A tailor would hear of something to his advantage on 
applying at his old shop, and a son was informed of the death of 
his father at Charing Cross Hospital. P. J. M. was requested to 

"come himself to , when he will hear of something to his 

advantage." This advertisement may or may not be beneficial to 
the person sought — it is rather suspiciously worded. An afflicted 
father was in search of his long lost sight of son, and tidings 
would be most thankfully received by the mother of a Queensland 
emigrant — ^last heard of eleven years ago. 

The creditors of a gentleman who appears to have had a fancy 
for changii^g his abode, were invited to send in claims with a view 
to their liquidation ; he was described as of Woolwich, Kent ; 
Norwood, Surrey; Westbourne Grove, Middlesex; Camberwell, 
Surrey; Dover, Kent; and Boulogne-sur-Mer. The following 
contains a highly satisfactory announcement to a gentleman of the 
Jewish persuasion : — " Should this meet the eye of C. M. Moses, 

by applying to : he will find a legacy from his aunt." A 

Swiss paper had the following: — "T. Metzger (Heirs). All 
persons believing themselves to be Heirs of the above, formerly 
Governor of Breda and Lieutenant-General of the Dutch Cavalry, 

are requested to communicate with , who is in possession of 

all documents necessary for the recovery of the inheritance." J. 
Mitchell, who disappeared from Oxford some years ago, was 

wanted to claim a legacy, and Ehzabeth M , who left 

England in 1850 for New Zealand, was wanted for a like purpose 
— the legacy in this case having been left by an uncle. 

A person who left Harrow for South Australia some fifty years 
since, or, if dead, his representatives were inquired for by the 
Supreme Court of Australia, and a blacksmith was informed that 
he could meet his sister at Kensington Palace — ^^she is head- 
laundress to the Marquis of Lorn€." Colonial newspaper notices 
are remarkable for their pithiness. The following is from the 
Sydney Morning Herald: — " Henry Ormerod. — Wanted informa- 
tion; last heard of near Sydney; father dead. Write Mrs.. 



Ormerod." Something advantageous awaited a hairdresser, late of 
Romney, Hants, and a son resident in Australia informed his 
father, brotherj cousin, or any of his friends, that they could com- 
municate with him at . The Next of Kin of several 

soldiers of our Indian Army were wanted to claim various sums of 
money and effects — one of these soldiers had managed to save the 
sum of £308 19s. lid. — ^it is to be hoped the Next of Kin have 
appeared in reply to the advertisement. The unknown nephews 
and nieces were wanted of a gentleman who died at Lisbon; a 
person, last heard of in Queensland, was entitled to the residuary 
estate of his brother; two sons were wanted to claim an estate left 
them by their father ; and the father of a child, left under the 
guardianship of a nurse, was informed that " his daughter died 
suddenly, to the great grief of the nurse." 

A person who left Wales in 1857 was entitled to one-third of 
two farms; a surplus awaited division among the owners of 
slaughter-houses, shambles, &c., in the neighbourhood of ^ old 

Newgate Market, and Mary Ann R was informed "that she 

will receive £800, left her by her father's friends," if she would 
only make herself known. A " Sailor Boy" who left his home 

early on , would hear of something to his advantage by 

writing to Friend ." Preparatory to receiving property. 

due to him under his grandfather's will, F. J. S. was earnestly 
requested to communicate with his friends at once. 

One wife sought information as to her husband's whereabouts 
thus : — " Rosina Jessie ■ intimates that her husband having 
deserted her and left her without the means of support, and 
without furnishing her with his address, she is very desirous of 

obtaining it. Address "; and another was anxious for 

tidings of her husband, who deserted her and married another' 
woman. In this case it would be charity, perhaps, for anyone 
knowing this delinquent's address to withhold it. He and 
wife No. 2 would certainly suffer if wife No. 1 obtained the clue 
desired. A large reward was offered for the notification of the 
hiding-place of a youth " last heard of at Cremorne," and S. B., 
formerly wet-nurse in the family of the Duke of , was one 
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of those fortunate persons wanted for something to their 
advantage. 

,The Next of Kin of a spinster who died at Bath in 1795 were 
only now sought, and the address][of a father and son wanted by 

Solicitors in the following curious notice : — " Stacey, aged 

between 9 and 10 ; last heard of in care of his father ; believed to 
be tramping about the country with him." Janet Taylor, who 
left Stirlingshire about 40 years ago, was interested in a Scotch 
Succession case, and certain shareholders of the Star and Garter 
Hotel Company were wanted to claim a 'dividend of 8s. lOd. in 
the pound. 

The Heirs of persons in all stations of life are occasionally 
sought through the medium of what is known as a Next of Kin 
Advertisement. The description of L. S. is a "Sausage-skin 
dresser " — an unsavoury calling, but, doubtless, a profitable one, 
as the Heirs were inquired for. J. T., who left England some 
years ago, is entitled to a share of his father's estate "if he claims 
the same within two years." 

Such notices as the following are, unfortunately, only too 
common, and, in many cases they fail to be responded to for 

obvious reasons: — "Florence is implored to write to her 

broken-hearted mother." 

To the genealogist the folbwing will be interesting : — "Trehouse 
Pedigree. — To Antiquaries and others.*^ Sir John de Trehouse is 
said to have come into England with William the Conqueror ; a 
family of that name existed in Yorkshire in 1300." A Captain 
was informed that "he has become re-possessed of a house which 
he sold in 1857 ; it is necessary, therefore, he should appoint some 
person to retain possession of -the property, or to dispose of it. 
Ann Williams makes a curious bequest, namely, — Half of certain 
freehold and leasehold properties among certain of her relatives, 
share and share alike, " according to the aggregate number, and 
not according to stocks or families." 

Eleanor Victoria T^ , described as " short and slim, fair 

complexion, and finely-pencilled eyebrows," was mysteriously 
missing. Any information giving "a clue to her fate will be 



generously rewarded." It is wonderful what numbers of people 
annually disappear who are advertised for as " Missing," but are 
never heard of again. 

A gentleman who had not been heard of for some years was 
requested to communicate with Solicitors "who hold money 
belonging to him for which they desire to account," and the Heirs 
of a J. B. Baron were stated to be entitled to no less than 
£800,000. 

Unexpected Assets of very large amount awaited the represen- 
tatives of the Creditors of a gentleman who died in 1740, and the 
Next of Kin of persons who held shares in the West New Jersey 
Society as long ago as 1692-3 were entitled to funds. "Any lady 
having a servant with the initials B. B. in her employ will confer 
a great blessing by sending the news to her sister"; a student was 
implored to communicate with his parents ; and to J. B. the joyful 
intelligence is conveyed "that he has been adjudicated bankrupt 
and may return home without fear of molestation." A Counsers 
Clerk is requested to "call at address given him by the lady whom 
he courageously rescued from drowning, in order to be thanked for 
his gallant conduct in risking his life on that occasion." Fortunes 
have occasionally been left for gallant conduct similar to that 
above-noted. 

Lastly, Miss Zakrzewski, " physician by profession," waa wanted 
with reference to a very important family affair. 

I hope that a perusal of these notes will prove the interesting 
and valuable character of Next of Kin and Missing Friends 
Advertisements. 

Before concluding this chapter, I may observe that one would 
scarcely expect to find in the recently-issued Report of the 
Postmaster-Greneral anything curious in the way of appeals to the 
Chief at St. Martin's-le-Grand for information concerning 
Unclaimed Money or Missing Relatives, the following are, 
therefore, the more surprising : — 

A young lady, resident in the United States, after giving a short 
history of herself and family, proceeds thus — 
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We are quite well off in worldly goods, biit skonld be better off if you 
oonld inform me about that fortune I expect from a great uncle, great aunt, 
or somebody. It is about half-a-million, either on my father's or mother's 
side. If you would^ be so kind as to write and inform me, I, would be a 
thousand times obliged ! If you would assist me in getting it I will reward 

you handsomely. Their name is . They used to be very fond of 

me when I was a crowing infant in my mother's arms 

The following is from a (undoubtedly Hibernian) correspondent 
in Massachusetts — 

I right these feu lines to ask you if you would be so kind as to teel me 
if there his such a person living in ' england.' She was living at Birming- 
ham last Btimmas — this is mi sister and brother-in-law — they hant in 
Birmingham now — ^let this letter go to every general post-office there is. 

The writer of the following evidently considered the Postmaster- 
General a Next of Kin and Missing Friends Agent — 

My Dear Sir, — ^WiU you do me the kind favour, as you are the Post- 
master and able to know, as I judge of. It is this, give to me the full name 

and address of any ' Mac ' that you know of in England, or in 

Scotland or Ireland or Wales or in India, or at or in any other country that 
you may know of, with their full names and correct address, so that I can 
write to them myself. If you have any Hst, or book, or pamphlet, with the 
names of parties who have died and left money or land to their Heirs-at- 
Law, or by will left legacy to their Heirs, as I want such information. . . 

But for the statement of the Postmaster-General it would 
scarcely be credited that these samples are genuine, but many 
such have reached me from correspondents in all parts of the 
world, and I was .therefore not at all surprised when I read the 
specimens sent to the Post Office. 
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CHAPTER n. 



Dormant funds in chancery. 



Before quoting statistics concerning Dormant Funds in Chancery, 
it may be useful to give a little historical information (gathered 
from a Blue Book on Chancery Funds) as to the origin of the 
Accountant-General's oflBce, and as to the amount of funds under 
his control. 

In the olden time the Masters in. Chancery had the custody of 
all moneys and effects deposited in Court in the suits referred to 
them, and the Usher took charge of any property brought into 
Court in suits which had not been referred to one of the Masters. 
The Masters and the Usher were responsible for all moneys and 
other property received by them, and were bound to distribute 
the property so entrusted to them by Orders of the Court. In the 
meantime they employed the money in their hands for their own 
benefit. This practice continued until the bursting of the South 
Sea Bubble, when it was found that several of the Masters were 
defaulters. A remarkable trial (reported in State Trials, vol. 16) 
was the result, and ended in the then Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Macclesfield) being fined £30,000. The default of the Masters 
amounted to over £100,000 ; this default was made good by 
increased fees on the Suitors, and stringent precautions were taken 
to prevent a recurrence of such a scandal. Each Master was 
directed by an Order of the Lord Chancellor, dated 17th December, 
1724, to procure and send to the Bank of England a chest with 
one lock, and hasps for two padlocks ; the key of the lock to be 
kept by the Master, the key of one of the padlocks by one of the 
Six Clerks in Chancery, and the key of the other by the Governor 
or Cashier of the Bank. Each Master was ordered to deposit in 
his chest all moneys and securities in his hands belonging to the 
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Suitors, and the chests were then to be locked up and left in the 

custody of the Bank, and to be so kept that the Masters might 

have easy access thereto, under Orders of the Court This plan 

did not work well, for it was found that by the rules of the Bank 

of England the vault where the chests were kept could not be 

•opened unless two of the Directors were present with their keys ; 

and it was soon found that great trou]>le, difficulty, and expense 

would be occasioned to the Suitors by requiring the attendance of 

no less than five officials whenever any of the chests had to be 

opened to deliver out effects and to receive the interest due. In 

1725, therefore, a General Order was made directing that all 

money and effects should be taken from the Masters' chests and 

given into the custody of the Bank. Duplicate accounts were to 

be kept at the Bank and at the Chancery Report Office, and any 

•dealing with the Suitors' money w^as to be certified to the Report 

OflSce. Another General Order extended the plan to moneys and 

effects in the custody of the Usher of the Court. 

In 172G the first Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery 

was appointed, and all funds in the custody of the Masters or 

Ushers were transferred to his charge. An Act of Parliament 

passed in 1725 gives power to appoint an Accountant-General, and 

contains elaborate provisions with reference to the custody and 

«afety of the Suitors' Funds. The following section evidently 

points to the misappropriations above referred to : — 

To the end that aU misapplications or wastings of the subjeet's money 
by any oflScer of the High Court of Chancery may be entirely prevented for 
the future. Be it therefore further enacted that the Accountant-General 
shaU not meddle with the actual receipt of any of the money or effects of 
the Suitors, but shall only keep the account with the Bank and the said 
Accountant-General, observing the Bules hereby presented, or hereafter to 
be presented to him by the said Court, shaU not be answerable for any money 
•or effects which he shaU not actually receive ; and the Bank of England 
shall be answerable for all the moneys and effects of the Suitors which are 
or shall be actually received by them. 

Having thus glanced at the origin of the office of Accountant- 
General to the Court of Chancery, a word or two as to the funds 
dealt with by the Court may not be out of place here. From the 
Annual Budget of the Paymaster-General it appears that the 
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receipts for the year ending 31st August, 187G, added to the 
securities then in Court, made up a grand total of more than 
ninety millions sterling (£90,000,000), and that after deducting 
payments during the year there remained in hand more than 
seventy million* sterling (£70,000,000), exclusive of foreign 
currencies of the value of about £400,000. These enormous 
sums were mainly thus invested : — 

Consolidated £3 per cent. Annuities £46,873,023 ' 1 9 

Cash (about one-third on deposit) . . 4,920,151 1 11 

Reduced £3 per cent. Annuities .. 5,612,742 6 7 

New £3 per cent. Annuities . . 7,624,462 6 

The residue was made up of India Stock, Exchequer Bills, Metro- 
politan Consolidated Stock, and Stocks of most of the leading 
Eailway, Dock, and other Companies. 

After being informed of these extraordinary investments no one 
will be surprised to hear that very considerable sums of Unclaimed 
Money have from time to time accumulated; in fact, the new 
Law Courts are being built almost entirely with the unclaimed 
interest of these very funds. By an Act passed in 1865 power is 
given to apply £1,000,000 from funds standing in the books of 
the Bank of England to an account entitled — " Account of 
securities purchased with surplus interest arising from securities 
carried to the account of moneys placed out for the benefit and 
better security of the Suitors of the Court of Chancery." 

It would seem, therefore, that these unclaimed funds have been 
utilized to lighten the burden of taxation, although it must be 
admitted that it has been done at a corresponding loss to the 
representatives of deceased Suitors. 

I come now to the question of Dormant Accounts which have 
frequently been the subject of investigation. From a Eeturn 
presented to Parliament in 1829 it appears that the total amount 
of Stock on which the dividends had not been received for 20 
years and upwards previous to that date (1829) was £127,904 ; 
for 15 years, £22,28g ; for 10 years, £70,498; and for five years, 
£201,558. The total amount of Suitors' Stock then in Court 
was £38,597,322. 

In 1853 the Suitors' Further Belief Act was passed. By it the 
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Lord Chancellor was empowered to cause an investigation to be 
made into the several accounts standing in the name of the 
Accountant-General to the credit of any cause or matter, the 
dividends of which had not been dealt with for fifteen years or 
upwards, and if, and \yhen, he should be of opinion that it was 
not probable that any claim would be made for the same, to make 
Orders for the appropriation of the future dividends or such 
part of such dividends as he should be of opinion might safely 
and properly be so appropriated, for the benefit of the suitors, 
and for the carrying the same over to an account to be intitled 
"The Suitors' Unclaimed Dividend Account," and for the carrying, 
from time to time, such part of the Cash standing to the last- 
mentioned account, as he might think fit, over to the credit of 
" The Suitors' Fee Fund Account." Directions were also given 
for a similar investigation to be made at the expiration of every 
five years. 

The first investigation under the provisions of the foregoing 
Act were made in 1854. By a Eeturn made to the House of ^ 
Commons in July, 1854, it appears that the number of accounts 
undealt Avith for 15 years previously to 1st May, 1854, was 566, 
and the total amount of such Stock £256,176 2s. 8d., the total 
amount of Suitors' Stock then in Court being £46,000,000. In 
1855 a list containing the titles of such accounts, -but not stating 
the amounts, was printed and exhibited in the Chancery Offices, 
with the following highly satisfactory result.. "Many persons 
came forward and preferred their claims, and about one half of the 
Stock supposed to be unclaimed was transferred out of Court to 
successful claimants." A fact for sceptical people to ponder over, 
and very encouraging news for claimants. 

In 1860 and 1866 similar lists were published, but the total 
amount of the funds then lying dormant does not appear therein. 
I may add that the investigations under the " Suitors' Further 
Eelief Act " are of a limited character, and do not apply to many 
Unclaimed funds invested by the Accountant-General under the 
provisions of the " Infant Legacy Act," the "Trustee Eelief Act," 
and other Acts. 
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The first investigation into the amount of Suitors' Unclaimed 
Cash in Court was made in 1850, and a Return was presented to 
Parliament shewing the result as follows : — 

Nnmber of Accounts. Cash and Stock. 

Cash 3,251 .. £247,495 5 10 

Stock ... . . . . 762 . . 314,543 19 3 



4,013 .. £662,039 6 1 

This Return does not include cash arising from interest or 
dividends on the, Unclaimed Stock. 

When Mr. Lowe was Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Wheelhouse, M.P. for Leeds, at the request of an influental 
deputation, put himself in communication with Mr. Lowe, with 
a view to having greater publicity given to the lists of Unclaimed 
Funds in Chancery, but Mr. Lowe could not be. prevailed upon to 
alter the arrangements then existing, namely, the exhibiting the list 
in the Chancery Offices. However, in 1872, the Court of 
Chancery Funds Act was passed, and by the Rules made there- 
under a List of Dormant Funds in Chancery was ordered to be 
published in the London Gazette. The list was issued as a Second 
Supplement to the Gazette. It fills 80 pages, and contains some 
2,500 entries, some of them very cm-ious, as will be seen by the 
following : — 

Joseph Barlow. — Absent beyond seas. 

Bowden v, Bayley. — The account of unpaid claimants entitled to £100 each. 

Bryan v, Collins. — The accumulated account. 

Baxter v. FachereU. — The schooling and apprenticing fund. 

Bleadon v. Haynes. — The plough, furniture, stock, and effects account. 

Baily v. Laufear. — The outstanding notes account. 

Brooks V. Levey. — The legatees' and annuitants' account. 

Sophia Peacle, . . . Present address unknown. 

Bryant v. Story. — ^Legacy bequeathed for the relief of widows and orphans 
of soldiers killed in war. 

Cooper V. Farrer. — The £2000 bond account. 

In the matter of the proceeds of derelict property brought into the Port of 
Nassau, in New Providence, and sold for the benefit of the rightful owner 
when appearing, according to the Act 12 Anne, c. 18, s. 2. 

Drever v, Maudsley. — The one hundred years term account. 

Fowler v. Miall. — The Duke of Bichmond's rent account. 
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* 

Gurden v. Badcock. — The creditors under the deed of 2nd September, 1791. 

Heyden v. Owen. — The account of the seamen^ belongmg to H.M. ships 
Decade and Argonaut. 

Hughes V, Wynne. — The unpaid creditors' fund. 

Mihier v, Gilbert. — The foreign securities and shares account. 

Mason v. Gee. — The descended estate. 

Prince V. Bourjot. — The ten hogsheads account. 

Wetherell v. Arrowsmith. — The account of John Bobson, a person of 
unsound mind. 

Winter v. Kent. — Fund to answer the unclaimed legacy given by the will 
of the testator, James Underbill. 

Wroughton v. Wroughton. — The plate and picture account. 

Yates V. Bawlings. — The account of Shareholders who did not come in to 
substantiate their claims. 

The account of the unclaimed legacy of Sebastian Nash de Brissac. 

I will now leave this list with the hope that the greater publicity 
given to it than was given to its predecessors may be the means of 
very greatly reducing the funds lying unclaimed in Chancery. 

In addition to the foregoing list there is at the Bank of 
England a large collection of articles belonging to Suitors in 
Chancery. The following are a few of the most noticieable : — 

A box containing smaU articles of jewellery. 

A box containing documents of title, jewels, trinkets, watches, and 
personal ornaments. 
Five chests and one box, marked *• Plate and Jewellery." 
A box marked " Diamond Necklace, Coronet, and Earrings." 
A box containing plate and other articles. 
A bag of clipped money, dated 1776. 
A box marked " Securities for Legacies." 
Two boxes containing plate belonging to a person of unsound niind. 

The list comprises some eighty entries, doubtless of very great 
value in the aggregate. 

Persons believing themselves to be interested ia these Dormant 
Funds cannot do better than consult the latest List published. If 
the name desired be found therein and the certificate of a Solicitor 
can be obtained stating that he believes the person applying to be 
a legitimate claimant, little difficulty will be experienced in 
ascertaining the amount lying unclaimed, and the recovery 
thereof ought not to be a lengthy process. 
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One suggestion occurs to me as to the Lists of Unclaimed 
Funds in Chancery. If the Authorities could be induced to 
prepare the lists strictly alphabetically, and in such a form that 
certain particulars could be ascertained without the trouble and 
expense of a personal inquiry at the Chancery Offices and the 
employment of a Solicitor, they would not be troubled with so 
many needless inquiries from persons who really have no legitimate 
claim to funds in Court. 

The list should give — 

1. Namefe of persons supposed to be entitled. 

2. Name of estate or cause. 

3. Amount of fund in Court. 

4. How long lying unclaimed. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ESTATES REVERTING TO THE CROWN. 



In the category of successful claims on the Goverament for the 
refunding of estates which had reverted to the Crown by reason 
of persons dying intestate and leaving no known Next of Kin is a 
singular case decided by Vice-Chancellor Malins. The facts were 
these: — In December, 1871, Mrs. Maria Mangin Brown, then of 
Hertford Street, Mayfair, died intestate, leaving personal property 
of the value of more than £200,000, and with no known Next of 
Kin ; consequently the then. Solicitor to the Treasury, Mr. Gray, 
Q.C., took possession of her estate on behalf of the Crown, and 
paid all expenses of administration. Advertisements were then 
issued by the -Crown Solicitor in the following form : — 

Next of Ein. — Brown. — The Belations or Next of Ein of Maria Mangin 
Brown, late of Hertford Street, Mayfair, who died on 21 December, 1871, 
are requested to apply to the Solicitor of the Treasury, Whitehall, 
London. 

Fourteen persons came in under this Advertisement, but only 
four of them succeeded in establishing their claims. These lucky 
four were Italians, residing abroad at the time of Mrs. Mangin* 
Brown's death. The matter came on by petition, praying for 
payment of £192,535, the balance of the above sum of £200,000 
to the petitioner, Fillippo Tomasso Mattia Freccia, after providing 
for Succession Duty and costs. After some discussion between 
Counsel, the Vice-Chancellor made the Order as prayed. It is 
rarely a four-line newspaper notice brings such unexpected good 
fortune, although the amount of money thus reverting to the 
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Crown, and repaid when proper claimants appear, is douBtless very 
considerable. 

Since the order of the Vice-Chancellor above refen^ed to, this 
case has assumed a new phase. Part of the funds had been paid 
out of Court in pursuance of the Vice-Chancellor's order, when 
several new claimants appeared on the scene, and a stop-order was 
obtained on the remaining funds in Court. A Special Examiner 
was appointed, a vast amount of evidence taken, and the matter 
is stated to be still before the Chief Clerk as to the genuineness of 
the alleged relationship of the new claimants, so that it may 
be years before this remarkable case is finally adjudicated on. 

Great publicity has been given to the Chancery proceedings in 
this case, owdng doubtless to the large amount of money at stake, 
and the curious facts which crop up from time to time in con- 
nexion with the suit. Further interesting facts will, without 
doubt, be disclosed when the case of the new claimants comes on 
for hearing. 

One or two curious things concerning the lady whose estate is the 
subject of such expensive litigation deserve a passing notice. It 
seems that the denizens of London are indebted to this Mrs. Brown 
for a very beautiful drinking fountain, placed in Park Lane, close to 
the house wherein she resided for upwards of forty years. This work 
of art is said to have cost £5,000 ; it is also stated that this lady 
' had in contemplation the formation of swimming baths in various 
parts of London at a large outlay, and that when the Metropolitan 
Board of "Works desired to take her house for the purpose of 
widening Hamilton Place, she proposed to carry out at her own 
cost an alternative scheme, the estimate for whidi was £50,000 ; 
that the deeds were, it is stated, prepared, but the lady died before 
she could carry out her good intentions. 

Lest it should be thought that the Mangin Brown Case is an 
isolated one, and that it is impossible for many people to die 
without known relatives, I have examined the files of the Times 
for the years 1875 and 1876, and I find that during those years the 
Treasury. Solicitor advertised for the Next of Kin of the 
following : — 
C 2 
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1875. 



Ashton, F. (died abroad). 
Bird, J. (Surrey). 
Carey, James (Rochester). 
Gonnell, C. (died abroad). 
Dufore, Mary (Chester). 
Emery, John (Clerkenwell). 
Fooks, Dorothy (Buckingham). • 
Franklin, William (retired Major). 
Hadley, C. (Royal Marines). 
Hayward, George (Cheltenham). 



Holgate, Maria (Cobham, Surrey), 
KeUy, Thos. W. (^ddlesex). 
Le Geyt, D. (died abroad). 
Lewis, Charles Avery (Sussex). 
Marsh, Louisa (Fimlico, Middlesex). 
McCaul, Stephen (Middlesex). 
Parry, R. (Kington). 
Smelt, William priffield). 
Truman^ William (Derby). 
Wilkinson, Jemima (Middlesex). 



1876. 



Amyas, Bevil (Bath). 
Blake, Mrs. Helen (£140.000). 
Blandford, Geo. (Devonshire). 
Brown, George (Brighton). 
Bonch, L. (died abroad). 
Curran, William (Chester). 
Dufore, Mary (Chester). 
Forbes, Wm. Henry (Sussex). 
Gardiner, Charles (Essex). 
Gladstanes, Frederick (Middlesex). 
GuUan, Thos. Richard (Westminster). 
Grundy, Sarah (Nottingham). 
Hancock, Harriet (Northampton). 



Holgate, Maria (Surrey). 
Menzies, W. (died abroad). 
Mooney, M. (died abroad). 
Norris, Agnes (Cornwall). 
Perrett, Rebecca (Dorset). 
Pope, George Simeon (Middlesex). 
Sanderley, Mary (Sussex). 
Smith, Mary (Bloomsbury). 
Sullivan, Timothy (Glamorgan). 
Sweeney, Chas. W. (Middlesex). 
Swift, Thomas (Birkenhead). 
Upcraft, B. (died abroad). 
Wilson, William (Lincoln). 



The foregoing lists proTe that it is no uncommon thing for 
persons to die without the Next of Kin (if any) knowing of the 
event ; it is only when they happen to see one of the notices 
issued by the Treasury Solicitor that the news is conveyed to 
them. The Next of Kin are doubtless inquired for with reference 
to effects more or less valuable, and such notices are also ex- 
oeedingly interesting to relatives, as they are the means of 
affording a clue to the fate of some missing one. 

The following notes of curjous cases in which successful claims 
have been made on the Crown will be encouraging to persons 
having claims of a like kind. 
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THE ATTORNEY GENERAL V. KOHLER AND OTHERS. 

In 1802 the following Advertisement appeared : — 

If the Relations or Next of Kin (if any) of George Frederick Eobler, late 
Brigadier-General in His Majesty's Artillery, who died in Egypt on 29th' 
December, 1800, a Widower and Intestate, will apply at the King's Proctor's 
0£&c6, Doctor's Commons, London, they will hear of something to their 
ikdvantage. 

In 1813 Mr. Mifcford, the Solicitor to the Treasury at that 
time, obtained, as nominee of the Crown, a grant of Letters of 
Administration to the estate and effects of George Frederick 
Kohler, an ofl&cer of Artillery, who died in Syria in 1800, intestate, 
and whose property np to that time had not been administered. 

In 1820 Christiane Bauer, of Cronberg, labourer, and Elizabeth 
his wife, filed a bill aga^ist Mr. Mitford, claiming to be entitled 
to General Kohler's property, as his Next of Kin. The bill 
alleged that the intestate was the only son of George Kohler, who 
was born at Bingen, on the Rhine, and who left there very early 
ill life and became a soldier in the Royal Artillery ; he afterwardis 
entered the service of the East India Company, where he died or 
was killed in battle, leaving the intestate his .only child. The bill 
prayed for the usual discovery and accounts. 

Mr. Mitford put in an answer to the bill, denying all knowledge 
of the relationship of the plaintiffs to the intestate, and alleging 
generally that he had paid over the money to the King's Proctor 
on warrant under the Sign Manual. Exceptions were' taken to 
the answer, which were allowed ; and Mr. Mitford then put in 
an amended answer, stating that he, as nominee of the Crown, 
entered into a bond to the King's Proctor in a penal sum, which 
bond recited the death of General Kohler intestate and without 
issue or any known relation, whereby His Majesty, in right of his 
Royal prerogative, became entitled to the personal estate and 
•effects aforesaid. It was stated that the balance (£7,842 8s. 4d.) 
had been, in 1814, paid to the. King's Proctor. 

Mr. Mitford died in 1824, and Mr. Maule was appointed 
Solicitor to the Treasury. In 1827, the original letters of 
a.dministration having expired, - Mr. Maule obtained a renewal 
of the grant, and in 1830 the suit was duly revived against Mr. 
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Maule. In 1831 a decree was made directing inquiry as to who 
were the Next of Kin. The following is the Advertisement : — 

Pursuant to a Decree of His Majesty's Court of Exchequer, the Next of 
Kin of George Frederick Kohler, otherwise Eeylor, late a Brigadier- General, 
in His Majesty's Eegiment of Artillery Service, who died at Jaffa, in Egypt 
in December, 1800, intestate, who were living at the time of his decease, and 
the personal representatives of such of them as are since dead, are forthwith 
to come in 

Between 1831 and 1851 various proceedings were taken: in 
November, 1841, Mr. Maule died, and Mr. Reynolds was ap- 
pointed Solicitor to the Treasury in his stead. On 26th February, 
1859 (twenty-eight years after the inquiry was directed), the 
Master made his Report, by which he found that Jacob Kohler, 
Johann Michael Kohler, and Gertrandt Schmidt (formerly Kohler), 
were the paternal uncles and aunt, and sole Next of Kin of the 
intestate living at the time of his 4eath, and that Philip Kohler, 

H s Kohler, and Johann M. Schmidt, were respectively their 

personal representatives. Exceptions were taken to this Report, 
but it was confirmed by the Vice-Chancellor Kindersley on 9 th 
June, 1859. A supplemental bill was filed, accounts were directed, 
and an Order made for paying what should be found due wifch 
interest at four per cent. In 1860 the Chief Clerk certified 
that the sum of £7,842 8s. 4:d. was due for principal, and 
£14,429 12s. 6d. for interest, and an Order was made on Mr. 
Reynolds to pay into Court the sums thus found due. It is 
almost needless to say the Crown appealed from this decision. 

In July, 1861, the case came on in the House of Lords, wnen 
their Lordships affirmed the Vice-Chancellor's decision. 

The foregoing case is especially noteworthy as shewing that 
Next of Ban may successfully claim funds from the Crown, 
although over sixty years may have ela{)sed between the date of 
the intestate's death and the recovery of the n^oney. It would 
be difficult to find a more encouraging case for claimants. 

RB DEWELL-EDGAR V. REYNOLDS. 

This case is remarkable, not for the largeness of the sum at 
stake, but from the fact that the Crown had to pay interest for a 
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period of thirty years, the Vice-Chancellor being of opinion that 
the Crown "had no right to have money, as it were, wrapped up in 
a napkin." The facts were these : — In 1826 Thomas Dewell died 
intestate. At the time of his death no Next of Kin were forth- 
coming, and the Crown Solicitor took out Letters of Administra- 
tion. The following Advertisement was issued : — 

If the Relations or Next of Kin of Thomas Dewell, formerly of Cowes, Isle 
of Wight, and late of Elliott Place, near Gosport, in the County of South- 
ampton, Gentleman, a Lieutenant in Her Majesty's Army, deceased, wiU 
apply to they may hear of something to their advantage. 

No Next of Kn appeared. The clear amount that came to the 
Crown was £2,064 7s. Id. which, under the then existing law, the 
Crown Solicitor paid over in 1828 to the King's Proctor, for the 
King's use. In 1857 a suit was instituted, and further Advertise- 
ments for Next of Kin were issued. In 1858 certain persons were 
proved to be Next of Kin, and the Crown were willing to pay the 
balance aforesaid ; the only question was, whether interest could 
be claimed from the time when there was a clear balance in the 
hands of the administrator — that is, in 1827. After a learned 
argument, the Yice-Chancellor said : — "In this case the Sovereign 
has, on His own account, or on behalf of the public, had the use of 
the property, and the Sovereign or the Public is responsible, and 
therefore it appears to me there is a liability to pay interest." 
His Honour then made an Order for repayment by the Crown of 
the sum of £2,064 7s. Id., with interest from the year 1827 to 
1858— the date of the Order. 

In the case of Mr. William Paterson, of Kilmarnock, who died 
possessed of an estate valued at £40,000, some discontent appears 
to have arisen with reference to its disposal by the Crown, as will 
be seen by the following report of a discussion in the House of 
Commons, which contains some instructive information as to how 
the Crown deals with such funds : — 

The Estate op the Latk Mb. William Fatebson. 
Mr. Grieve asked the Secretary to the Treasury to state the reasons which 
had induced the Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury to refuse the claims of the 
nearest relations on both father and mother's side, to a grant of the estatt 



of the late. William Paterson, who resided at Kilmarnock, and who died 
there in 1874, which estate had fallen to the Crown as vltimus hares ? 

Mr. W. H. Smith was afraid that if he were to state the reasons which 
had induced the Treasury to refuse the claim, he should occupy too much of 
the time of the House . . . hut he should he glad to state the general 
principles on which the Treasury proceeded in dealing with cases of this 
sort. The Treasury, in considering the claim of any individual, inquired 
whether there was any evidence, either hy an informal will or otherwise, of 
an intention to make provision for that individual. Then they considered 
further whether a strong claim existed on the part of individuals with regard 
to whom there was no such evidence. Then they proceeded to consider what 
would have been the disposal of the property supposing the deceased, had 
been legitimate, and they followed the principles laid down by the law for 
the distribution of property in the case of legitimate persons who died 
intestate. But he must observe that the Treasury was a trustee of the 
Exchequer in this matter, and that, although no Will had been produced, 
there was no evidence that a Will did not exist. There was now a claim 
before the Treasury on behalf of persons entitled to an estate which lapsed 
to the Crown because no Will was produced in 1823. In that case grants 
were made to a number of persons, and now other persons produced a Will 
and claimed to be entitled to the estate. They claimed from the Treasury 
not only the property as it existed in 1823, but the interest also of the pro- 
perty from that time. Jt was, therefore, the duty of the Treasury not to 
make grants out of property which for the time they held, and with regard 
to which they must probably give an account on a future day. 

Mr. Grieve, M.P., appears to have been dissatisfied with this 
reply, for a few days later he again interrogated the Secretary to 
the Treasury, who, in reply, said that "he was not aware of 
any case in Scotland in which the Treasury had retained and 
appropriated the estate of an intestate bastard when there existed 
either a written statement of his intentions regarding the disposal 
of his estate to persons who, had he been legitimate, would have 
been his blood relations. The case of Mr. Paterson was not a case 
of tlii^t des(iription." 

The foregoing case shews the extreme caution exercised on the 
part of the Crown in dealing with Intestates' Estates. 

The following is the history of a case wl^ch is likely to come 
before the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice. 

In 1876 a Mrs. Helen Blake died at Kensington, intestate, 
leaving personalty of the value of £140,000, and without any 
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known relatives. An Advertisement was issued by the Treasury 
Solicitor in the following form : — 

BiiAKE. — Heir-at-Law. — Next of Kin. — The Heir-at-Law and the Next of 
Kin of Mrs. Helen Blake, late of No, 4, Eai^l's Terrace, Kensington, Widow, 
deceased, are requested to apply to 

No one reading this very bald notice would guess that £140,000 
only awaited proper proofs of identity prior to being handed over 
to the lucky Next of Kin. The amount in dispute is not stated 
in the Advertisement, nor are the Next of Kin informed, in the 
usual phraseology of such notices, that "something to their advan- 
tage'* awaits them. Unless Next of Kin Advertisements state 
concisely what the Next of Kin are wanted for, they have rather 
a discouraging tendency than otherwise, for instances are not 
unknown where a Creditor of a deceased person has advertised for 
Next of Kin in order to get his account settled. However, in this 
case it would seem that claims have been lodged, as the following 
notice has been issued : — 

Pursuant to a Judgment of the High Gonxt of Justice (Chancery 
Division) made in an Action in the Matter of the Estate of Helen Blake, 

Widow, deceased the persons claiming to he Next of Kin, 

according to the Statutes for the distribution of Intestates* Estates, of 

Helen Blake who is beheved to have been described on 

her marriage as Helen Slieridan, spinster living at the 

time of her death, or claiming to be the legal personal representatives of 
such of the said Next of Kin as are now dead, are, by their Sohcitors, to 
come in and prgve their claims 

Many people believe it impossible to recover property from the 
Crown, but there is little difficulty if the claimant's title is a clear 
one. It is easy to multiply instances similar to those already 
noted ; the following is the record of a case in which no less a sum 
than £57,000 in the Three per Cents, was thus recovered : — 

In 1842, Mr. John Turner, late of the County of Middlesex, 

died intestate, and very wealthy. His effects were taken charge 

of in the usual way by the Solicitor to the Treasury, who issued 

the following notice : — 

Next of Kin. — ^If the Belations or Next of Kin of John Turner, late of 
Huntley Street, in the parish of St. Faneras, in the County of Middlesex, 
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Esq., who died on or about the 30th day of January, 1842, will apply ti> 
they may hear of something to their advantage. 

The Next of Kin did eventually find it very much to their 
advantage, but several years elapsed before the Advertisement was 
brought under their notice, and meanwhile the Solicitor to the 
Treasury had taken out Letters of Administration and sold the 
sum of £57,000 Three per Cents, standing in the name of the 
intestate, and paid the proceeds into the Treasury. Subsequently 
the Next of Kin appeared, and two Chancery suits were 
instituted. 

In 1849, the Next of Kin having established their claims, the 
cause came on for further directions, and a question was raised 
whether the Solicitor to the Treasury must pay interest on the 
amount produced by the sale of the aforesaid sum of £57,000 
Three per Cents from the time of its transfer to the Treasury. 

Counsel for the Next of Kin contended that the nominee of the 
Crown was in the same position as any other administrator, and 
must replace the fund with interest at four per cent. 

Counsel for the Crown submitted that the case was a peculiar 
one ; that by the neglect of the Next of Kin to come forward, 
and the obscurity and difficulty which the intestate himself had 
created by using a Christian name diffbrent from that by which he 
bad, as the jury had found, been baptized, the administrator was 
perfectly justified in the course which he had taken, and as he had 
made no interest by the fund, ought not to pay any. The case 
was like that of Unclaimed Dividends which were taken by the 
Crown, and upon which no interest was paid, the Crown retaining 
the interest, or using the money as compensation for taking care 
of it, as was done, in fact, by bankers. The plaintiffs were not 
entitled, either in respect of contraqt or otherwise, to interest. 

The Vice-Chancellor, however, was of opinion that as the 
Crown's nominee had, without any necessity arising in the course 
of the administration of the estate, sold the Stock ; anS then, 
without any judicial decision, authority, or investigation, paid it 
over to those whom he considered entitled, the persons really 
entitled to the fund ought not to suffer by the proceeding. The 
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Solicitor to the Treasury was therefore ordered to replace the sum 
produced by the sale, with interest at four cent. 

It would be difficult to find a more encouraging decision thaii 
the foregoing for persons having claims on the Crown arising out 
of Intestates' Estates. 

As what iH known as the Upcroft Estate Case (personalty 
valued at £160,000) is likely to be brought to the notice of the 
House of Commons, a sketch of its history may not be out of 
place here. Such a romance in real life is seldom met with. 

The facts are these : — In November, 1861, the following notice 
appeared in the Tifnes : — 

Sudden Death. — The deputy-coroner for West Middlesex, held an 
inquest on Wednesday night, . . . touching the sudden death of a 
gentleman of fortune named John Montague Upcroft, 60 years of age, 
residing at 301, Marylebone Boad. Mr. Norton, the deceased gentleman's 
medical adviser, deposed that he was found dead in his bedroom on Saturday 
morning last. The cause of death was phthisis and polyphus of the heart, 
and disease of the lungs. The deceased was a man of large property, being 
worth at least £120,000, and a large amount of money was found in the 
house. As no relatives had come forward to claim it, the witness had deemed 
it his duty to employ a Solicitor to seal up and take charge of the deceased's 
property, and to take such other proceedings as the law directed. In con- 
formity with the medical evidence, a verdict of *' death from natural causes " 
was returned. 

In the same newspaper, on the same day (November, 18G1), 
there appeared the following : — 

On Wednesday the 20th instant, at 121, Marylebone Boad (late 
Salisbury Place, New Boad), Miss Mary Upcroft, in her 88th year ; and on 
Friday, the 22nd instant, at the same place, John Montague Upcroft, Esq.,. 
aged 59. 

It was not likely that such a large sum of money as that above 
noted would remain long without claimants, and in December^ 
1861, the following Advertisement appeared : — 

Upcroft. — ^Next of Kin. — £140,000. — ^Wanted the relatives of Mary Upcroft, 
bom in 1773 Apply at 

The foregoing Advertisement was not issued by the Solicitor to 
the Treasury, and it does not appear to have been successful, for 
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ia 1873 a long article appeared in the Hour newspaper, now 
defunct, of which the following is a summary : — 

The Upcroft Estate. — There are some pretty materials for a romantic 
story in the statements m^ide by the Town Clerk of Carlisle respecting a will 
by which certain large bequests were made for the improvement of the city 

Carlisle has at present, it would seem, very little chance of 

establishing a claim to a sum of more than £100,000 left to that city by a 
Mr. Wilson in 1872. It appears that the will by which this property was 
bequeathed by Mr. Wilson for improvments and pubhc buildings in Carlisle 
was legally drawn up in 1871. There are, however, circumstances which wiU 
probably prevent that city from coming into the possession of so desirable a 
legacy. Although Mr. Wilson's life cannot vie in eccentricity with that of 
the late Duke of Brunswick, to whom Geneva is indebted for a princely 
legacy in the shape of an enormous sum of money for improvements, it is 
full of romance. .... In 1855 Wilson was sentenced to twenty years 
penal servitude for forgery. Ten years afterwards he was liberated on a 
ticket-of-lelave, and in 1872 died in very distressed circumstances. In his 
lifetime he had been making strenuous efforts to establish his claim to th« 
property of the late Mr. Upcroft, who died in 1861, before Wilson had obtained 
his ticket-of-leave. This estate, owing to Upcroft having died intestate and 
without relations, had reverted to the Crown. Its value was sworn under 
£160,000. Wnson, however, alleged the existence of a will by which the 
estate was left, first to the mother of the deceased, and after her to Wilson 
himself. The account of the manner in which the property was left to 
Wilson was sufficiently extraordinary. An accidental meeting with Upcroft, 
in London, led to an acquaintanceship. During conversation, it appeared 
that neither of them had any relations ; both were unmarried ; both ille- 
gitimate children, and both educated for the profession of the law. These 
btrange coincidences made them friends. Soon after Wilson received a 
duplicate copy of the will he attempted to estabhsh and of which the original 
cannot be found. Amongst the many curious complications of the case is 
the fact that even, if the duphcate copy of the wiU can be proved to be 
genuine, the estate would stiQ be forfeited to the Crown, as Wilson was .a 
convict at the time he would have come into possession. Want of funds 
prevented Wilson from vindicating his alleged rights. When he died the 
only property he had was half-a-crown found upon him. But by a duly 
framed will he left the Upcroft estate to the City of Carlisle. The prelates 
he named as his executors have taken no steps to secure the large bequests 
made in favour of the Cathedral and other Ecclesiastical Institutions of the 
City. . . . The matter is in the hands of the Town Clerk. 

Last Session, Mr. Colman, M.P. for Norwich, gave the following 
notice : — 
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To call attention to the case of John Montague Upcroft, an illegitimate, 
who died on the 23rd November, 1861, intestate; and to move for a 
Betum of any allowances made out of the estate, and of any other 
appUcation for allowance which has been made and not acceded to by the 
Treasury. 

It may be useful to cite precedents for the information asked 
by Mr. Colman, M.P. In 1832, Mr. Harvey (then M.P. for Col- 
chester) moved for a Eetarn concerning Intestates' Estates in 
the following form : — 

Betum of the number of cases and of the names of the parties in which 
the Crown has administered to the estate and effe6ts of persons who have 
died intestate, leaving no lawful issue, since the year 1824 to 1830, both 
inclusive ; specifying (1) the nature and extent of the property so obtained 
and now in progress of recovery; (2) the appropriation thereof; (3) what 
proceedings have been taken in the Courts of law or equity in respect 
thereof ; and (4) the costs attending each case, and by and to whom paid, so 
far a^ relates to the office of the Solicitor of the Treasury. 

The Eetum fills 47 pages, and from it I extract the following : — 
Number of estates reverting to the Crown during the period 
between 1824-1880, about 150 ; amount received (in round 
numbers), £210,000; appropriated, £131,000; amount in pro- 
gress of recovery over £25,000 ; costs, about £20,000. 

It may be interesting to add particulars of some of the estates 
included in this Ketum, and I extract the following : — 

Intestate's name. — Bolton Mainwaring. 

Amount obtained £6,061 2 

In progress of recovery •> Nil. 

Crown's share paid to the King's Proctor 1,502 2 3 

Grant to Ann Priscilla Warrington 4.259 12 8 

^^OSvS ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• £vv I V 



Intestate's name. — Charlotte MaxweU. 

« 

Amount obtained ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• £4,466 4 

In progress of reoovery ..• ... ... ... ••• ••• Nil. 

Grant to Paymaster-General of his Majesty's Forces, in part 

payment of debt due ... ..* ..* «.• ••• ••• 4,139 2 6 

Costs ••• ••• ••• ••• **■ ••• *** ■** oa4 X v 
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Intestate's name. •-Sarah Hyatt, alias Smith, alias Collins, and 

Edward Smith'. 

Stock. 
Amount obtained ...£50 Long Annuities 
Stock ... ;.. £6,600 Reduced 3 per Cents. 

£18,013 Consols 

£3,465 New 8^ 

South Sea. 
£400 S.S. Ann. 
£400 N.S.S. Ann. 

Cash. 
£9,103 6s. lid. (proceeds of sale of £1,000 Red. 3 per 
cents, and dividends aad sale of leasehold house.) 

This lady's estate seems to have been the source of a good deal 
of litigation, for the costs are put down at about .:£2,000. 

Intestate's name— Samuel Ducket and John Watson. 
Amount ohtained— Nil. 

In progress of recovery — £1,000 East India Stock, and about £6,000 
arrears of dividend. 

This suggestive note is attached io the entry : — 

The difficulty of identifying the deceased parties has hitherto stopped the 
progress, and nothing has yet been recovered. 

Intestate's name. — John Turner — (Seaman's wages). 



Amount obtained 

Debt paid 

Grant to W. Player 

C/OStS ... ... 



51 2 4 

19 19 6 

2 11 2 

28 11 8 



Intestate's name. — Charles Sidney--- (Share of Deccan Prize money.) 

Amount obtained 50 10 9 

Crown's share ... ... ... ..• ... ... ... ... 3 11 

Grant to Mr. Sicard.. ... 25 17 8 

v/OSvS ... ••* ... ... ... ... ... ... ... OK) Xm \j 



Intestate's name. — Rachel Frances Antona Lee. 

Amount obtained 24,910 11 10 

Crown's share... 5,770 8 2 

Grant to Lady Ann Dashwood Trehurst 16,346 7 

OOSlS ... ••• ... ... .. ... ... ... X, /VID x4 D 

Many more details might be extracted fron this Return, but the 
above are probably enough to prove that very large sums yearly 
revert to the Crown by reason of persons dying without known 
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relatives. If some Member of the House of Commons would 
move for a similar Keturn to that from which I have been quoting 
— in fact, for a continuation thereof from the year 1830 to the 
present time, I have not the smallest hesitation in saying that 
from the publicity all noteworthy Parliamentary Returns now 
receive,, a good many of the Estates lying dormant would be 
restored to the Next of Kin or their legal personal representatives.' 
Before leaving this subject I would draw attention to the 
Treasury Solicitor Act of 1876, which contains provisions under 
which the public are likely to have access to information hitherto 
difficult to get at. The title of the Act is " to incorporate the 
Solicitor for the affairs of Her Majesty's Treasury, and make 
further provision respecting the grant of the administration of 
the estates of deceased persons for the use of Her Majesty." The 
principal sections are the following : — 

Section 2. — This enables Her Majesty, byRoyal Warrant, to 
nominate the Treasury Solicitor to take out admin- 
istration on behalf of Her Majesty in cases where estates 
have reverted to the Crown by persons dying intestate 
or otherwise. 
Section 3. — This gives power to an Assistant Solicitor of the 

Treasury to act in certain cases. 
Section 4. — This relates to the disposal of money and property 
received from administration or forfeiture ... of 
TJqelaimed Grants, and empowers the Treasury to make 
Rules with reference thereto, thus — (1) Such money and 
all money arising from securities ... is to be 
carried to an account to be called "The Crown's 
Nominee Account." (2) All money standing to the 
credit of the said account not required for purposes 
thereof is to be paid into the account of Her Majesty's 
Exchequer. (3) Money, securities, or property granted 
by Her Majesty to any person, and not claimed within 
the period fixed by the Rules aforesaid, the Treasury may 
direct to be sold, and the proceeds carried to the 
Crown's Nominee Account. 
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Then follows this important proviso — 

If any person satisfies the Treasury of his right under the 
said grant to the whole or any part of such unclaimed 
money, securities, or property, the Treasury may direct 
the sum paid to the Crown's Nominee Account in respect 
of the same or of the part to which such person shows 
himself to be entitled, to be paid to such person out of 
the Consolidated Fund, or the growing produce thereof. 

It will thus be seen that personal estate can be recovered from 
the Crown at any time on proper proofs of title being adduced. 
The section proceeds : — 

The accounts of the receipts and expenditure on the Crown ':-' 
Nominee Account shall be deemed public accounts ; and 
such abstract thereof as may be directed by Rules under 
this Act shall be annually laid before the House of 
Commons. 

' Section 5. — This empowers the Treasury to make rules for 
carrying the Act into effect ; such rules are to* be laid 
before Parliament. 
Section 6. — This makes the Act retrospective in certain cases. 

The remaining sections of the Act are formal. 

It is evident that Intestates' Estates reverting to the Crown are 
of considerable magnitude, otherwise a special Act of Parliament 
would not be necessary to deal with them. 

Persons believing themselves to be interested in estates of the 
kind noted in this Chapter, and able to prove their lonafidp.s, 
would do' well to write to the Solicitor of the Treasury and 
solicit instructions how to put in their claims. It is only fair to tin 
Government officials that claimants should be accurate as to fact^. 
otherwise unnecessary trouble will be given to a Department oi 
the State. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CLAIMANTS. 



Theru arc not a few estates in this country the presumptive 
owners whereof^ though having apparently a good title thereto, 
may be, ousted by the rightful Heir — supposed long since to have 
departed this life — re-appearing on the scene. There are likewise 
people who, possessing every just right to a very desirable estate, 
are still liable to litigation and worry by reason of impostors 
setting up claims having a prima facie appearance of genuineness. 

The catalogue of spumous claimants is a long one ; such claims 
have been set up not only in our own day and in our own country, 
but also in the olden time both here and abroad. These cases are 
of absorbing interest at the time of their advancement, and Claimants 
have rarely any difficulty in finding people ready to believe, not 
only in the genuineness of their claims, but also (and this is the 
strangest part of the business) to find the money to assist in sub- 
stantiating them. The present Magna Charta Association is a 
notable case in point, one of the principal objects of that Associa- 
tion being *'to secure the release and establish the rights of Sir 
Roger Tichbome," — not a very lively look out for the trustees of 
the Tichborne estates, who have already had to obtain a Specis^ 
Act of Parliament in order to raise funds for opposing the claim of 
Arthur Or ton, the cost of such opposition being nearly £100,000. 

It is easy for really just claims to arise ; this is clearly shewn 
by the following paragraph, which appeared in a leading provincia. 
newspaper some years ago : — 

An Estate Without an Owner. — At a Meeting of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, held in the Grand Jury Boom of St. George's 
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Hall, Liverpool, on Thursday night, Mr. George Meyer, who presided, in 
referring to an interesting seal belonging to the family of Moels, stated that 
the. last owner of the property at Moels had a son of very dissolute 
character, who, getting into debt, collected the rents of the estate to meet 
his extravagances. His father, vowing that he would be revenged on his 
son, set out to find him, but whether he did so is not known, as to this day 
neither father nor son has been heard of, and the whole of the estate is now 
in the hands of the tenants, and would be claimable should an Heir be 
found. 

We often hear of searches for missing Heirs-at-Law, but it is 
rarely indeed that we find recorded an instance affording such 
ample material for the novelist as the foregoing. An aggrieved 
fether goes in search of his erring son, and neither father nor son 
are heard of again — that is sufficiently romantic in all conscience I 

Lovers of the curious may like to consult a work entitled 
"Celebrated Claimants." Many and maxvellous are the claims 
there recorded, including the history of a spurious claim to be 
no less a personage than the Sultan of Turkey, too lengthy for 
insertion here. 

The following very curious case of an abortive claim to large 
estates in the North of England is from a Yorkshire newspaper : — 

Many years ago a Mr. William Swan was found dead in his bed at an 
obscure lodging in London. He was the only surviving male Heir of tne 
late Mr. Alderman Swan, Mayor of HuU, who left estates of the value of 
£20,000 per annum, or thereabouts, and which the unfortunate Heir had 
been trying (in vain) for over twenty years to recover. The history of the 
Heir is no less remarkable than that of his father, who, when nine years of 
age (to disinherit him) was abducted from the house of his father (Richard 
Swan, Esq., of BenweU HaU, near Newcastle), and put on board the New 
Britannia brig; was wrecked on the rocks of Scilly with Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel's fleet, and was afterwards taken prisoner by an Algerine vessel, and 
iold for a slave ; but, after four years' imprisonment, he was set at liberty 
Iqr the redeeming Friars. After this he was again shipwrecked, was carried 
and sold for a slave to a planter in South Carolina, where he suffered almost 
every human woe. He returned to his native home in 1726, after an absence of 
about twenty years, and was identified by one Mrs. Gofton, of Newcastle, his 
nurse, and Thomas Chance, who had been his father's footman. He directly 
laid claim to the estates of Alderman Swan, but having neither money, nor 
friends living to assist him, aU his efforts proved abortive. Aftei: this, he 
settled at an obscure village, North Dalton, near HuU, where he married one 
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Jane Cole, by whom he had one son, the above unfortunate WiUiam Swan. 
He afterwards died of a broken heart at the above village, 1735. 

After reading the foregoing romantic storj it is easy to believe 
in the truth of the old song which says — 

'Tis a very good world that we live in, 

To lend, or to spend, or to give in ; 

But to beg, or to borrow, or get a man's own, 

'Tis the very worst world, Sirs, that ever was known. 

From the great uncertainty of human affairs it not unfrequently 
happens that estates belonging to one family change owners 
several times ia a generation. In the course. of these transitions 
the rightful Heir is occasionally lost sight of, and when he does 
re- visit his native place, he finds it ahnost impossible to substantiate 
his heirship. 

Advertisements for Claimants are passed over by most people 
as having only a transitory value, but many of such notices 
are, nevertheless, the means of affording not only a clue to a very 
desirable estate, but also a clue to the whereabouts of some long 
lost relative who has possibly returned from abroad after many 
years absence the happy possessor of an ample fortune which he 
is anxjious his Next of Kin should share, could he only find them. 

The following is an advertisement for the descendants of a 
person who died 120 years prior to the issue of this notice: — 

William Chapman, deceased. — ^William Chapman, late of New Shoreham, 
in the County of Sussex, Mariner, who departed this life about the year 
1732, and formerly of Deptford, in the County of Kent, had by his wife four 
sons and three daughters ; the names of the sons were William, John, 
Joseph, and Clement, and the names of the daughters, Elizabeth, Margaret, 
and Annie, Any persons who can trace their descent (however remote) from 
either of the said Chapmans, may hear of something greatly to their ad- 
vantage, upon application to ... . 

The following is a notice calling for the Unknown Descendants 

of a lady : — 

To ALL WHOM IT MAY CoNCEBK. — Somo ycars ago there died ia the City 
of DubHn a female, named Hand ; she was 'married, and is believed to have 
left Descendants. Any person capable of proving theix claim as Next-a-Kiu 
to her may hear of something to their advantage, on appHcation to . . . 
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Such notices as the foregoing are not nncommon, and 
they shew pretty clearly that Claimant cases are constantly 

'pping up. 

What^ is known as the "Great Jennens Case" is likely to be 

ain before the Courts shortly, and the following particulars, 
taken from an account published in 1798 may therefore not be 
without interest : — 

The late William Jennens, of Acton Place, Suflfblk, and of 
Grofivenor Square, Esq., by whom the estates now in dispute were 
left, attained the great age of 97, and died in the year 1798. 
Acton Place, Suffolk, W9.s a fine structure, and formerly the seat 
of the Daniels ; they sold it to Robert Jennens (the father of 
William) who rebuilt it. William was baptised in 1701. Robert 
Jennens, the father, was aide-de-camp to the great Duke of 
Marlborough. The grandfather of William was one Humphrey 
Jennens, of Erdington Ilall, in the county of Warwick, Lord of 
the Manor of Nether Whitacre, in that County, in 1680, and an 
eminent ironmaster at Birmingham. William Jennens purchased 
a family seat at Gopsal, in Leicestershire, and possessed some 
very extensive forges at Whitwick, on the edge of Chamwood 
Forest. His house in Birmingham was in High Strpet, and 
Erdington Hall his country residence. The ancestors of 
Humphrey Jennens, it is conjectured, were originally natives of 
Yorkshire. The Jennenses of Birmingham were equally famous 
for industry and generosity. John Jennens and his wife were 
benefactors to the poor there in 1661, and another John Jennens, 
their descendant, in 1794, built the church of St. Bartholomew, 
in that town, at his own expense. 

King William the Third was godfather to William Jennens, 
and amongst other valuable presents at his baptism a silver ewer 
from that Sovereign was conspicuous. William Jennens was at 
one time page to George the First, and during the long period of 
his life remained a bachelor, more given to penuriousness than 
hospitality, and his accumulations multiplied even beyond the 
power of computation. He received £3,000 a year from 
what was known as the Exchequer Tontine. He had property 
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in almost every fund, and the following were some of the 
chief items: — 

South Sea Stock ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Indian Stock ... ... ... 

Consols, 3 per cents 

•DcIIIa OvOCxL ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Four and Five per Cent, ditto 

Beduced Annuities 

JLjOUk Xitv* ••• ••• ••• ••• «•• ••• 

Ca' h at five different bankers 

Accumulated interest on Stocks, Funds, &c., about ... 
On mortgage, about ... ... 

Landed estate, say... 

London Assurance (dividend due) 

New River Concern (dividend dae) 

His wealth was imme;Qse. The dividends on most of his Stocks 
had not been received since 1788, nor the interest on his mortgages 
for years. In his iron chest, the key of which was found hidden 
in a mortgage deed, there were bank notes of the year 1788 to the 
amount of £19,000, and several thousand new guineas. About 
£20,000 in money and bank notes were found at his town aad 
country houses, and also a key to the chest containing his mother's 
plate and valuables deposited with Messrs. Childs, the bankers. 
He is reported to have always kept £50,000 in his bankers' hands 
for any sudden emergency ; he had not drawn a draft on the bank 
for the last fourteen years of his life. It was only a short time before 
his death that he employed a steward. He was very regular and 
exact in his accounts ; he even noticed his honsehold bills when 
they exceeded their usual weekly amount. His expenses were 
supposed to be about £3,000 per annum only, although his 
property at his death was of the estimated value of two millions 
sterling. A Will was found in his coat pocket, sealed but not 
signed. This was owing — so runs the tale — to his having left his 
spectacles at home when he went to his Solicitor for the purpose of 
executing the Will. It is stated that by this Will the whole of his 
immense wealth was intended to be totally alienated from the 
channels into which it fell. 

Truly, indeed, do " great events from little causes spring." In 
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this case the disposition of no less than two millions worth of 
property appears to have been diverted, owing to the intending 
testator haviag forgotten his spectacles. The Heir-at-Law of Mr. 
William Jennens was George Augustus William Curzon, infant 
son of the Honourable Assheton Curzon, M.P., to whom all the 
real estates reverted. The personalty devolved to his cousin?. 

Having given a few notes concerning the Jennens' family and 
their vast wealth, I may mention that from the date of William 
Jennens's death in 1798 to the present time claimants have 
periodically made claim to these estates. Here is an Advertise- 
ment which appeared about 50 years ago : — 

Family of Jennens, otherwise Jennings. — To Parish or Chapel Clerks. — 
Wanted, a Certificate of the Baptism of Bobert Jennings, or Jennens, 
formerly of Yorkshire, and afterwards of Birmingham, late aide-de camp to 
the Duke of Marlborough, who died at Acton Place, Suffolk, in 1725-6. He 
was the father of the late William Jennens, or Jennings, of Acton Place 
aforesaid (of piblio notoriety), and is supposed to have been baptised in or 
near London between the years 1650 and 1676. Any person producing such 
Certificate to ... . will be amply reyrarded. 

The latest phase of this wonderful case is the following 
Advertisement of recent date : — 

Re Jennens* Estates. — ^Heirs-at-Law, &o. — Jennens or Oakes or Hanson 
or Curzon. 

1. AU persons claiming to be Heirs-at-Law or Descendants of John 
Jennens, formerly of Birmingham, and who, about 1621, married Joyce 
Weaman, and died there, are requested to forthwith forward their claim and 
pedigrees to, or communicate with the undersigned. 

2. AU persons who ctre acquainted with any facts concerning the male 
parentage of a male child of Ann Oakes, bom at Acton Place, Suffolk, in 
December^ 1796, and which child It is believed afterwards assumed the name 
of Curzon, and which said Ann Oakes also, it is believed, afterwards married 
one John Banson, are requested forthwith to communicate with the 
nndersigned. 

8. All Parish Incumbents and Parish Clerks who can trace birth, death, 
or burial certificates relating to the above Heirs or Descendants of Jennens^ 
or of Oakes, or of Banson, or of Curzon, are requested to forthwith com- 
municate with the undersigned 

The Birmingham papers state thai the claimants intend 
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bringing their case to a speedy issue; and that writs have been issued 
to the persons alleged to be in wrongful possession. It would 
be a great blessing to many people who are worrying themselves 
intensely about this case if a speedy and final decision could be 
obtained; but as the estates are reputed to be now worth eight 
millions sterling, it is not at all likely that agitation and litigation 
will speedily cease. 

It would be difficult to find a parallel case to the foregoing, 
80 with it may be appropriately closed these jottings on 
Claimants. 
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CHAPTER V. 



INDIAN AND COLONIAL INTESTATES. 



A P1RA.GRAPH recently went the round of the newspapers to the 

effect that an Irish gentleman named O'Keeffe had died intestate 

at Allahabad, leaving a fortune of the estimated value of 

£5,000,000 sterling. It is as well to allow a wide margin for 

this estimate, but there seems very little doubt that the aforesaid 

paragraph is true in the main, and that it has set the O'Keeffes 

on the inquiry as to the possibility of their sharing in the Indian 

O'Keeffe's princely fortune. Colossal fortunes are often made in 

India, and it is no uncommon thing for the possessors thereof to 

die intestate as did this Mr. O'Keeffe. 

Before chronicling instances of funds lying dormant in India, 

by reason of no Next of Kin having put in a claim to the same, I 

venture to draw attention to the Act of Parliament, 39 & 40, 

Geo. III., c. 79, which deals with such funds. Section, 21 of that 

Act is as follows : — 

And whereas great inconveniences have arisen from the practice of granting 
letters of administration. ... in cases where the Next of Kin or any 
of the Creditors of the deceased do not apply for the same, to persons calling 
themselves friends of the deceased. Be it therefore enacted that .... 
whenever any British subject shall die intestate within either of the Presi- 
dencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or the territories sub- 
ordinate to either of the said Presidencies .... and no Next of Ein or 
Creditor shaU appear and make out their claim to the administration of the 
effeets of the intestate deceased to the satisfaction of the said Court, it shall 
and may be lawful for the Registrar of such Court respectively, and he is 
hereby required to apply for, and such Court is hereby required and directed 
to grant such Letters . . ... as to such Court shaU seem meet, by virtue 
whereof such Registrar shaU coUect the assets of the deceased, and bring 
them for safe custody into such Court, and account for them regularly . . 

Section 22 is also very important : — 
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Provided always .... that when any Next of Kin or Creilitor, who 
At the time of the return of the above citation shall have been absent in 
Europe or elsewhere, shall make and establish their claim to the administra- 
tion of the assets of such intestate, the Letters of Administration, granted 
by yirtue of this Act, to the said Begistrar, shall be recalled, and administra- 
tion in due form granted to such Next of Ein or Creditor respectively. 

In pursuance of the above-mentioned Acfc, very large sums of 
money arising from Intestates' Estates were taken charge of by 
the Registrars, as will be seen by the following extracts from a 
List (relating exclusively to Calcutta Intestates), published about 
thirty years ago : — 

Sccnritics at credit of Estates. 
Sicca ComimiiT'a 

Rupees. Rnpoes. 

Anquital, Lieat.-Colonel (^ied 1843) 54,OjO 32/2U0 

Aviet, Minet (died 1843) 1,100... 29,500 

Babojohn, Massey (died 1814) 74,300 6,300 

Boachier, S. E., spinster (died 1834) 14,500 

Cache, Manuel (died 1844), 2,34,000 

Cowpar, W. (died 1846) 68,250 

Dod, Ann (died 1845) 46,725 

Gibaoni WiUiam (died 1808) 44,200 36,500 

Knox, James, mariner (died 1847) 85,900 

Pigou, Jno. (died 1840) 38,400 31,800 

Rawlins, John, Lieat.-Col. (died 1847) 83,100 27,300 

Smith, Ed. J., Lieut.- Colonel (died 1844) ... 58,940 500 

Welford, Major (died 1837) 1,72,600 11,900 

Da Costa, John Simon (died 1841) 3,01,800 91,000 

. Be Silva, Manuel (died 1842) 1,41,300 24,700 

Hoaannah, Narcies (died 1847) 43,000 

Rondo, Joseph J. (died 1846) 33,200 500 

Joykissen, Doss, hanker (died 1846) 2,49,200 40,600 

Jummawoodin, His Highness Prince (died 

1844) 3,06,800 2,87,000 

Moonshee, Haasain AUy (died 1838) 4,41,?00 600 

Lamasoondeny, Dabee (died 1848) 47,200....'... ..... 

From other Lists of Calcutta Intestates I extract the following : 

ISealy, C. T Legacy to Mr. C. Yonge 120,000 Sicca Rupees. 

Stafford, Mrs. Harriet 130,000 „ 

" ...Share Account of Miss Eliza 

Stafford 40,000 „ 

Wallis, William Account of Legacy for Wm. 

James Rose 15,700 Company's Rupees. ' 

Ti.. . , T V T« «. f 28,200 Sicca Rupees. 

Ditto for John Wallis ] is ann r> . t> 

( 15,600 Company s RupeeB. 

Ditto for Mrs. Lydia Tweedie... The Like. 
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The foregoing extracts are suflBcient for the purpose of shewing 
that some goodly fortunes await claimants by reason of persons 
dying intestate in Calcutta. 

Similar Lists are published for the Presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras, but it is needless to give extracts therefrom, as the infor- 
mation is of a very similar kind. 

These Lists are published as Supplements to the Official Govern- 
ment Gazettes, and, like our own Gazette, they have but a limited 
circulation. If the Government of India could be induced to 
order the publication, as to aU estates under the charge of the 
several Administrators-General, of like information to that con- 
tained in a recent Advertisement in the Pall Mall Gazette, of 
which the following is an extract, great good to the public would 
be the result : — 

The Undermentionda Sums remitted by the several Administrators-General, and 
Official Trustees of India previously to the 1st of January, 1877, for payment in 

this country, Bemain Unclaimed;— 






Ptesidency. 



1875... 
1864..'. 
1876... 
1862... 
1857... 



1873... 



1876... 
1862... 
1863... 
1858... 



Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bengal 



Bengal 



Bombay 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 



Estate. 



Agabeg, Mr. and Mrs.. 

Blood, Maj. V^. 

Chamock, F. R 

Hale, E. D 

Mitchell, Isabella 

Sydenham, J 

Taylor, James 

V^ilson, Brg. E. P... 

Wright, Mrs. E 

Young, Jno 



To whom payable. 






Miss Forbes 

G. L. Fitzmaurice .... 
Mrs. Margaret Chamock 

Mrs. .... 

James Mitchell 

J. "W. Jones 

Messrs. Howse, Mead, & 

Sons 

Wm. Yandle and Wm. 

Landsdown 

Mrs. Hayne 

Miss M. C. Wilson 

Wm. Walker 

Jeremiah Young 



Amount. 



£ 8. d, 
28 13 
77 10 10 
30 15 7 
7 6 
2 2 



36 
96 



44 18 6 
20 1 4 



21 16 
45 11 

77 19 



63 
33 



4 
5 



5 

10 
5 
1 
7 



For information apply at the Department of the Official Agent to the Adminis 
trators-General of India at this Office.' 



As printiDg and advertising are expensive, I yenture to suggest 
the omission of sums under £20. There are few claimants likely 
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to' be found for such a small sum ; the smaller sums might go 
towards paying for printing and giving increa^d publicity to Lists 
of Indian Intestates. ^ 

With reference to Colonial Intestates, I may remark that there 
are probably few families in this country who are not more or less 
anxious to know what has become of those of its members who 
left our shores when times were hard, or the news of some great 
discovery of wealth had been reported. Thousands who have in 
this way been tempted to emigrate from Old England have 
perhaps written home announcing their safe arrival at a far-distant 
Colony, and with that information all further tidings ceased. "No 
news" in such cases is very far from being "good news," and 
relatiyes at home go on "hoping against hope" that all is well 
with the missing ones, although, if they have died intestate leaving 
money or effects, news of their fate may have been ofl&cially 
advertised. People naturally ask why such official notices fail to 
catch the eyes of the Next of Kin. The true reason probably is 
that the London Gazette is the principal medium used by the 
Government for these notifications. The Gazette, besides being a 
high-priced paper, is but little read save by those seeking official 
or Government news, and is accessible to very few. 

It cannot be too widely known that a record is kept and Lists 
periodically published of Estates that have reverted to the Crown 
by reason of the owners having died Intestate in our Colonies 
without any known Next of Kin. 

A perusal of the following Extracts from Schedules, published 
by order of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, relating to 
Intestates who have died in Australia, New Zealand, and elsewhere, 
enables us to form some idea as to what has become of many 
missing Colonists. The first extract is from a Schedule, 
relating to persons who have died in New South Wales, headed 
thus : — 

A Return of aU Moneys Beceired and Paid, and of all 

Balances in the Colonial Treasury and Commercial Bank of Sydney, in respect of 
Estates of Deceased Persons. 
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Then in columns are given — 

1. Name of latestate. 5. Honey paid. 

2. Colonial Residence. 6. Balance to credit of Estate. 

3. Supposed British or Foreign Residence. 7. Date of Order to collect. 

4. Money Received. 8. Remarks. 

The Schedule contains about 150 names. The funds dealt with 
left a balance in hand of £4,000 available for the Next of Kin, 
and the following are the histories of a few of the Intestates named 
therein : — Alexander UrquhartjKinnebh McLean, Allan McKenzie, 
and John Ross, belonged to the Rocky River Diggings, and were 
all killed on the same day by the falling in of a tunnel; relatives 
unknown ; a sum of £230 due to the Next of Kin of the first of 
this group, smaller sums to those of the others. Joseph 
Cheese worth was aeddently drowned in the Khyan Creek ; he left 
about £150 ; relatives of this colonist, in common with those of 
most of the Intestates in this Sjhedale, are unknown. James 
Firth, of Bongongo, was killed by his house falling on him ; he 
left £100. Edward 0' Brien, of Grudagia, left nearly £2,000 ; funds 
paid to Administrator. Patrick W. Condon, railway surveyor, 
left £400. George Ross, was drowned in the floods at Dungogo, 
and James E. Haines, of Casino, was found drowned on the b3ach 
at Brisbane Water. The numbsr of deaths by drowning is 
especially noticeable — it shews what a hazardous undertaking 
" opening up " a new settlement is. 

Records such as the foregoing afford one reason why no news 
comes to anxious relatives as to the whereabouts of some loved 
member of the family who miy have emigrated. In many of 
these cases the Unclaimed Money would be very acceptable to 
persons who have not the smallest idea of the good fortune 
awaiting them. But such records often possess more than a mere 
money value, and they would doubtless be studied with avidity by 
the public if made more readily accessible. 

A Schedule of Intestates at Port Philip contains the 
following : — 

Samuel Adams. — Killed in the bush ; nothing whatever known of him. 
Thomas Simpson. — Murdered at Geelong ; relatives unknown. 
Michael Woods.— Found dead by the roadside near Singleton. 
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Bobert Baystnn. — ^Killed by a guns^iot wound at River Plenty. 

Andrew Alexander. — Drown<>d in River Marray ; effects, £631 12s. lid. 

Inacio Corplo. — Died at sea (date unknown^. 

Devlin and Shine. — ^Two sawders ; murdered by blacks. 

Donald Alexander, ) 

James O'Ryan, } ©'owned at Wreck of " Sovereign." • 

£dwin Stone, ) 

Pateick Kearney, [ ™«** ^ '•^ ''"^"^ * ^^«*'- 

Richard Main. — Murdered by natives. 

G<(Orge Atkintton. — Carpenter ; an allotment of land, with small cottage Unclaimed. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of colonists having been 
accidentally killed whose estates or effects now await claimants, 
but the above are amply sufficient to put people with great ex- 
pectations on the look out. In several cases, under the head of 
••' Remarks," occurs this welcome item of news : — " More assets to 
be received." 

In a list of Intestates for Western Australia appears the name 
of Charles A. J. Piesse, Esq., Colonial Secretary. The balance to 
the account of this estate in 1852 was £437, and certain effects 
remained unsold. 

From a New Zealand Schedule of Intestates I extract the 
followrng : — 

Thomas Ellison, Coal-heayer. — ^Drowned; a claim for land in favour of the 
estate pending. 

Archibald Milne. — Found murdered. 

Samuel SheUey. — Died at Walllngton ; a judgment debt in favoui* of the estate 
for £2,986 Ss. 3d. ; recovery doubiful. 

John Tuawaika. — A native ; drowned. 

John Ellis. — Wellington ; murdered on board ship in Port Nicholson Harbour. 

Peter Harrison. — Died of cholera ; £132 for Next of Kin. 

It will be seen that these Schedules contain the very information 
60 many families are in search of — the tidings may be saddening, 
but anxiety is thus set at rest. 

With an extract from a Schedule of Cape of Good Hope 
Intestates, comprising more than 500 entries, I may appropriately 
close this Chapter. The List is headed thus : — 

UNKNOWN AND FOBEIQN HEIBS. 

An Account of aU estates or propeity, le^oi^ing ^.o persons unknown, or not 
residing within the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and not having any 
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known legal representative therein ; and of the names and designations, so 
far as known, of the persons who are supposed to be interested therein. 

The following are the most notable items : — 

Unknown Heirs of John Saunders Elligood ... 

Cornelius Coughlan ... ... ... ... ... ..* 

Christoph Lenage... ..• «•• ..* «.. •*• ..• ..• 

^he Heirs-at-Law of Margaret O'Flinn, bom O'Connor 

Unknown Heirs of Henry Buckton , 

■vOSXfli JxLctxXcLXLIlw ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• *•• ••* *•• 

The Next of Kin of Thomas Wells and his wife, Sarah Wells, bom 

j.jcilD. DcX" If ••» ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

John Samuel Parlby c 

Belations of Frances Cornish (widow of C. Mutory) and of James 

.DftvLdL ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• 

William Knowles ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

The unknown Heirs of Robert Waters 

,, „ William Moore 

The Children of John Collison, of the county Armagh, Ireland ... 

The unknown Heirs of George Gibbins 

William Rand, of Leyham, Suffolk, as Trustee under the WiU of 

vjtGOFSo XvcUxGL «•« ••• ••• •«• •«• ••• ••• 

JL^CLVXCl JJCoXXtSa •• ••« ••• ••• •• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

J3GoS16 XjCuXIC •• ••• ••• ••« «•• ••• ■•• ••• 

The Unknown Foreign Heirs of Donald McDonald 

Richard Whitcomb ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

cIOxiXl JtfikjrUO ••• ••• ••« ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

By way of addenda to these jpttings on Colonial Intestates, I 
wonld suggest that such Lists as those above noted would be far 
more valuable to the public were they published in the leading 
daily and weekly newspapers. The London Oazette is probably 
not the best medium for such notices. If increased publicity 
were given to the Lists, there is no reason to doubt' that 
news of some goodly windfall would be brought home to many 
families. 

Persons desiring information concerning Missing Colonists would 
do well to write to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing 
Street, Whitehall, S.W. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ARMY PRIZE MONEY. 



Parliamentary Returns are usually voted the driest of dry 
reading by unfortunate M.P.'s who are supposed to he au fait with 
their contents, and they are believed to have for the general public 
rather a somniferous tendency, hence, perhaps, one reason for 
their limited circulation. I venture to think, however, that some 
of such Returns are of a generally interesting character. The 
latest of those relating to Army Prize Money, certainly contains 
valuable information not generally known, as will be seen by the 
following extracts therefrom. 

Between 1809 and 1876 no less a sum than £1,890,451 6s. 6d. 
has been paid over to the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, 
pursuant to Act of Parliament. It is made up thus: — To cash 
arising from Prize Money awarded to the Army, including 
Unclaimed Shares in the hands of Agents and others, transferred 
to the Commissioners, or recovered by them, for distribution 
£1,588,329 12s. 5d. ; to Cash arising from dividends or Interest 
on investments made from time to time in the public funds, 
to be afterwards realised when required for current demands, 
£280,311 Is.; the other items of receipts are not material. These 
large funds have been absorbed thus : — 

By shares paid to Claimants , £1,122,040 9 2 

By expenses of executing Prize Acts 68,072 16 7 

By sums expended on Chelsea Hospital, to 1st 
March, 1842, la diminution of votes for In 
and Out Pensions £556,752 6 6 

By sums expended on the Hospital since 1st 
March, 1842 62,441 13 7 
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By sums transferred by Paymaster-General to 
tbft Exchequer since the above date, in con- 
formity with Treasury Minutes 41,li4 8 



660,338 » 



By sums paid to the Commissioners of Works and Buildings by 
virtue of A.cts of Parliament, to purchase the site of the 
Eoyal Military Asylum, and to improve such Asylum 40,000 9 

£1,890,451 6 6 ^ 

A memorandum is appended to the Eetum from which it 
appears that a sum of £75,000 Consols is held by the Com- 
missioners, such sum constituting a fund sufficient to meet all 
anticipated claims, although a sum of about three-quarters of a 
million remains unclaimed. The dividend on the £75,000 Consols 
is devoted (under the provisions of legal enactments, and mth the 
sanction of the Treasury) to the maintenance of the Hospital 
grounds and other purposes for the benefit of the Hospital. 

It will be no doubt gratifying to the taxpayer to know that 
he has been relieved to the extent of several hundred thousand 
pjunds. It would be still more gratifying to the Next of Kin of 
deceased Soldiers entitled to Unclaimed Prize Money to know 
that arrangements yCeie being made for its more speedy distri- 
bution. 

Too much publicity cannot be given to the fact that the above 
large amount of Prize Money awaits claimants. A very con- 
siderable pcrlion of it will doubtless remain in the hands of the 
Government for ever, owing to the impossibihty of the Next of 
Kin of many deceased soldiers being able to substantiate their 
cairns from lack of the necessary documentary evidence. The 
rcjason is not far to seek. It was a more common practice in days 
gone by than now for persons to enlist as soldiers in assumed 
names, and be killed in actual warfare ; in the majority of cases 
the assumed names would be unknown to the relatives, and con- 
sequently all Prize Money carried to such accounts would lapse 
to the Crcwn. Another reason for such large sums of Unclaimed 
Prize Money remaining in the hands of the Government is possibly 
to be found in the fact that great delay usually takes place in its 
distribution, so that many soldiers entitled to share in some goodly 
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Prize^ die before the distribution takes place. A remarkable 
instance of such delay is to be found in the Banda and Kirwee 
Booty GasBy the history of which will be found at page 66, under 
the head of Indian Loot 

Persons thinking themselves entitled to a share of Unclaimed 
Army Prize Money, and possessing definite information on which 
a legitimate claim can be founded, cannot do better than put 
themselves in communication with the Secretary to the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital. Persons whose claims are based 
merely on tradition or rumour would do well not to lose time and 
money in running after a myth. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



NAVAL PRIZE MONEY. 



There is no Parliamentary Return giving information as regards 
Naval Prize Money like that with reference to- Army Pri^e Money, 
but no doubt there is a very considerable fund in the hands of the 
Government awaiting claims from the Next of Kin of deceased 
Seamen. An Account is annually presented to Parliament 
shewing the receipt and expenditure of Naval Prize, Bounty, 
Salvage, and other moneys, and under the head of ""Unclaimed 
Share Account " is the following Note : — 

The sum of £36,000 (in addition to the £173,000 referred to in the Annual 
Account for 1854-55) was transferred to this Account from the Consolidated 
Fund between 1st April, 1855, and 31st March, 1865, and is available . . . 
for the payment of any claim on account thereof, which the Naval Prize Cash 
Balances may not be sufficient to meet. 

It would be likely to prove more valuable to persons interested 
in such matters, than such documents have heretofore been, if the 
next Account were prepared in such a form that the following 
particulars could be seen at a glance, namely : — 

1. Gross amount of Naval Prize Money. 

2. Amount paid to Claimants. 

3. How balance is appropriated. 

A few notes concerning very valuable Prizes will be read with 

interest. The following account of two taken from the French 

in the year 1745 is extracted from Schomberg's Naval 

Chronology : — 

The British privateers were singularly fortunate this year in cruising against 
the enemy. Captain Talbot fell in with, on a cruise off the western islands, 
and, after a most obstinate battle, took two large French ships, namely the 
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*' Maorquifl d'Antin" and the "Louis Erasmus" . . . These ships were from 
the South Seas, where they had been for four years, and were immensely rich 
Prizes . . . The treasure and plate taken out of them were put into forty-five 
waggons and carried to London. Upon a division of the prize-money each 

sailor's share amounted to £850 The proprietors' share amounted 

to £700,000. 

The year 1745 was certainly a notable one for the capture of 
prizes, tor it is recorded that Captain Butler took a prize worth 
£400,000, and there were many others taken of smaller value. 

It is also recorded that— 

In 1762 Captain Pownall, during a cruise o& Cadiz, captured the Hermoine, a 
large Spanish vessel. She was the richest prize made during the war; the net 
proceeds of her cargo, after paying ok charges, amounted to £519,705 lis. ; the 
Admiral and Conmiodore taking £64,963 3s. 9d., the captain £65,053 13s. 9d., 
three commissioned officers £13,004 14s. Id. each; seamen £485 5s. 4d. each. 

After reading the ^bove big figures, I do not think I can better 
illustrate the wide difference between Naval Prize money past and 
present, than by a recent Advertisement from the London Gazette : — 

Notice op Intended Distribution of Naval Prize Money. 
Department of the Accountant-General of the Navy 

and Comptroller df Navy Pay, Admiralty. 

Notice is hereby given to the Officers, Seamen, and Marines, and to all 
persons interested therein, that the distribution of tonnage, bomity and pro- 
ceeds awarded for the slave dl^ow *'Asmeen," captured on by 

Her Majesty's ship will commence on in the 

Prize Branch of the Department of the Accountant-General of tiie Navy 
and Comptroller of Navy Pay, Admiralty, New Street, Spring Gardens, 
S W 

Any Officer, Seaman, Marine, or other person, whp may desire to receive his 
share from the Collector of Customs or of Inland Revenue within the United 
Kingdom, is required to intimate the same by letter to be addressed •' On Prize 
Business, to the Accountant-General of the Navy and Comptroller of Navy 
Pay, Admiralty, London, S.W." . 

The following are the shares due to an individual in the several classes : — 



Flag . . 
Captain 
Second Class 
Third Class 
Fourth Class 
Fifth Class 

E 2 



£ s. 
29 12 

85 18 

14 18 

12 15 

8 10 

5 2 



d. 
6 
1 
2 
7 
6 
5 



Sixth Class 
Seventh Class.. 
Eighth Class . . 
Ninth Class . . 
Tenth Class . . 



£ s. 


d. 


4 5 


3 


2 19 


9 


1 14 





17 





8 


6 
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Persons interested in Unclaimed Prize Money will know how to 
proceed after perusing the foregoing Advertisement. 

In 1744 King George the Second published a Declaration for 
the encouragement of the officers and crews of His ships of war, 
privateers, and letters of marque, by which the property of all 
Ptizes taken by the first was to belong solely to the captors ; and 
the share of Prize Money belonging to the two last-mentioned was 
to be regulated by the agreements made with the owners of such 
ships. All Unclaimed Shares at the expiration of three years 
to go to the Boyal Hospital at Greenwich. It will thus be seen 
that Unclaimed Prize Money belonging to our seamen was to be 
devoted to a very useful purpose. The Greenwich Hospital Acts, 
1865 and 1869, contain elaborate provisions with reference to 
funds belonging to the Hospital. In years gone by our sailors 
when disabled looked forward to ending their days at Greenwich, 
but the tendency of modern legislation is to grant Out-Pensions, 
and Greenwich Hospital is now little used as a refuge for seamen 
disabled in the service of their country. 

It was more common a century ago than it is now, for the 
Army and Navy to act in concert, and perhaps one of the most 
remarkable prize cases on record is to be found in the history of 
the capture of Havannah during our hostilities with Spain in the 
year 1762. The money, valuable merchandise, with the military 
and naval stores found in the town and arsenal, were valued at 
£3,000,000 sterling. It is recorded that the distribution of the 
prize money was by no means made conformable to the established 
rules, and great discontent was the result. The inferior officers 
and seamen received a very unequal reward for the bravery 
they had shewn and the hardships they had endured, as will be 
seen by the following extract from a statement pubhshed at the 
time: — 

Abstract of the Prize Money paid to the Navy in five several payments for the 

Capture of the Havannah. 

To the Admiral £122,697 10 6 

To the Commodore .. .. 24,539 IQ 1 

42 Captains . . . . 67,225 11 =: £1,600 10 10 each. 
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183 Lieutenants . . . . £42,944 2 8=-: £234 13 3 each. 

863 Warrant Officers . . 42,944 2 8= 118 5 11 each. 

1,303 Petty Officers .. ., 22,494 10 11 = 17 5 3 each. 

12,100 Seamen.. .. .. 45,247 13 7 = 3 14 9 each. 



Total .. .. £368,092 11 5 



A like sum was paid to the Army, the private soldiers getting 
about the same amount as the seamen and marines. After reading 
the above no one can wonder at the large amount of Prize Money 
remaining unclaimed. The insignificant sum of £3 14s. 9d. 
would be scarcely tempting enough for the deceased seamen's Next 
of Kin to incur trouble and expense for the recovery of it. 

One would scarcely think it possible that litigation would arise 
s& to the right of passengers to share in Prize Money, but in 1795 
the following curious case was decided. The prize, " La France," 
a ship, the value of which was estimated at upwards of £43,000, 
was taken by the "Ceres," the "Marquis of Lansdowne," the 
''^ Grattan," and several other ships in the service of the East 
India Company, without firing a single shot. At the time of the 
capture there were on board these ships a considerable number of 
recruits, and a great many passengers. The question for the 
decision of the Court was — " Whether the passengers and recTuits 
on board these ships at the time of capture were entitled to receive 
any share of the prize." The King's Advocate admitted the right 
of the recruits to take a share of the prize the same as common 
sailors. An affidavit was made on behalf of the passengers, stating 
that the East India Company, and the captains of the ships in 
their service, always understood the passengers to be liable to be 
commanded, and to the performance of duty in case of an action. 
The King's Advocate disputed this doctrine, and urged that the 
passengers had not by their appearance contributed to intimidate 
the enemy, and therefore had no claim. The Counsel for the 
passengers urged their right to share on the ground of a con- 
structive assistance, namely, that they were on board, capable and 
ready to give actual assistance, in, case necessity required it, and 
by their presence they had encouraged the captors. The learned 
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Judge was of opinion " that the recruits were entitled to a sl^are 
of the prize, according to the intention and import both of the 
King's Proclamation and the Prize Act. The recruits, by their 
dress and appearance, undoubtedly struck some terror into the 
minds of the crew of *La France.' With respect to the pas- 
sengers, who consisted (the learned Judge supposed) of gentlemen, 
women, and children, it was not likely that those gentlemen, who 
probably were looking through the cabin windows with their hair 
full dressed, struck any terror into the mind of the enemy ; and 
it was not very commendable in gentlemen to wish to take out of 
the pockets of the poor sailors any part of their share. The 
recruits would share as common sailors, the claims of the passen- 
gers would be rejected." Few people will doubt the justice of 
this decision. The sailors were ready to fight for the passengers, 
but luckily, in this case, a goodly prize was taken without firing 
a shot. 

I might elaborate this Chapter with extracts from Acts of 
Parliament, and other sources of information, but the foregoing 
notes are probably sufficient for the purpose of drawing attention 
to the fact that large sums, of Naval Prize Money await Claimants,, 
and for informing persons interested how to proceed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



INDIAN LOOT 



The object of this Chapter is to shew (1) what an inordinately 
long time it takes to settle Prize questions, and (2) of what 
multifarious items Indian Loot is composed. 

The Act 29 & 30 Vict., c. 47, has special reference to Indian 
Pri?5e Money ; it is intituled "An Act to legalise the payment and 
distribution of Indian Piuze Money by the Treasurer or Secretary 
of Chelsea Hospital " 

The preamble states that sundry grants of money in the nature 
of Prize have been from time to time made by Her Majesty for 
the Directors of the East India Company, and to the Secretary of 
State for India in Council for distribution among the oflScers and 
troops of Her Majesty's army in respect of captures and expeditions 
in which such officers and troops have been engaged in India ; that 
such portions of the sums of money so granted, as aforesaid, as may 
not have been claimed and distributed in India, have heen from 
time to time paid over and accounted for by the said Directors 
and Secretary of State in Council to the said Treasurer as sums of 
money to be received on behalf of the Army, to be distributed to 
the persons entitled thereto, and that the said Treasurer had 
received and dealt with the same accordingly; that doubts had 
arisen as to whether the said Directors and Secretary of State in 
Council had authority to pay over such moneys as aforesaid, and 
whether the said Treasurer could legally receive and distribute 
the same. 

The Act provides (Section 1) that the receipt of the aforesaid 
Treasurer or his deputy • . . shall be a complete and 
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effectual discharge to thJe said Directors or Secretary of State . . 
. . from all claims of officers and troops of His Majesty's army 
having any right or title thereto. 

Section 3 relates to the mode of distribution of future grants 
in the nature of Prize ; such portions of the same as are dis- 
tributable in the United Kingdom or elsewhere out of India are to 
be received by the said Treasurer for distribution among the 
persons entitled thereto. 

Section 6 relates to cases where soldiers have died before a 
distribution of the Prize Money has taken place. The Treasurer 
may waive the production of Probate or Letters of Administratioii 
where the sum to be distributed is of small amount. 

Having thus summarized the provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament relating to Indian Prize Money, I would suggest to persons 
who may think themselves entitled to a share of the large sums 
due to the representatives of deceased soldiers to put themselves in 
communication with the Secretary of Chelsea Hospital, stating 
concisely the grounds of their claim, and asking for information 
how to proceed further. No notice will be taken of any applica- 
tion unless the following particulars are correctly stated : — 

1. Rank and regimental number of deceased. 

2. Date of death. 

3. Name of expedition in which deceased was engaged. 

4. Relationship of claimant to deceased. 

The Banda and Kirwee Booty Case was probably one of the 
most hotly contested Indian Loot cases on record; this is not 
surprising, as the sum at stake was very large, about £700,000. 
The following is a short history of the case, as gleaned from the 
pleadings : — 

In the year 1857, a rebeUicm haVing taken place within that part of Her 
Majesty's East Indian Dominions known as Central India, a force was 
organised by the Madras Goyemment under the command of Sir Geoige G. 
Whitlock, composed of troops of Her Majesty and of the late East India Com- 
pany, for the suppression of the same. 

In the coTtrse of the operations which foUowed, the forces encountered and 
defeated an army which had been assemUed by theNawabof Banda; the 
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town of Banda was seized, and property of the enemy captured of the valna 
of £20,000. 

The town of Eirwee was afterwards seized, and property of the enemy of 
the value of £700,000 oaptured. 

Her Majesty, taking into consideration the aforesaid captures, as well as 
other captures made by divers other officers engaged in other operations for 
the suppression of the said Mutiny, signified Her gracious pleasure that the 
property captured and the proceeds thereof should be granted to and dis- 
tributed amongst the forces concerned in the said operations. By Order in 
Council dated 16 June, 1864, Her Majesty was pleased to order that the claims 
of all parties whomsoever to the property captured during the said operations, 
and the proceeds thereof, should be referred to the Judge of the Admiralty 
Court, who should take into consideration, if it should appear to him to be 
necessary foriJie purpose of justice, any capture that might have been made 
of any property during the said operations by any of the claimants, and 
should make such Order as to bi"i might seem meet. 

The above was the substance of the pleadings, and the cause came 
on for hearing in January, 1866 ; the arguments lasted many days, 
no less than 35 learned Counsel being engaged for the various 
claimants, aad on 30 June, 1866, Dr. Lushington, the then 
President of the Admiralty Court, in an elaborate judgment, held 
that the general rule for the distribution of booty was the rule of 
actual capture ; but that, as the line must be drawn somewhere, 
the course most analogous to the rule of the naval service, most in 
conformity to military usage, and most likely to work satis- 
factorily in the case of an army consisting of several divisions, was 
to draw the line between division Oiud division ; and he came to 
the following conclusion : — 

That Lord Clyde and his staff, personal as weU as general, are entitled to 
share in this booty captured at Banda and Kirwee; and subject to this right, 
I award the whole of the booty to General Whitlock and his forces, including 
amongst the latter the troops under Colonel Keating, and any other troops 
left by General Whitlock on his inarch, but who at the time of the capture 
formed a portion of his division, and were still under his command. I 
disaUow aU other claims. 

On the question of costs, the learned Jadge considered that, 
looking to the conflict of opinion between the authorities which 
led to the reference to him, the costs of all parties should be paid 
out of the fund. 
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The parties interested do not appear to have been satisfied with 
the result of the litigation, for in 1869 Colonel North, M. P., moved 
for a Return on the subject, which resulted in the presentation to 
Parliament of a document (of 114 pages) headed — **Copy of 
all financial papers now in the India Office relating to the amounts 
realised on account of the Banda ejidKi/wee Prize Fund, including 
all documents relative to the Kirwee Promissory Notes, and all ex- 
planatory correspondence," from which it appears that the list of 
Kirwee jewels made over to the Allahabad Treasury comprised, 
among other most desirable articles, the following : — 



109 diamonds in a paper 
28 diamond and pearl bracelets 

6 large gold bracelets 
25 Gold neck chains 
. 1 splendid pearl necklace in 9 strings 
Namerous other pearl, diamond 
and mby necklaces 
17 strings of pearls 

Several diamond earrings 
56 ornaments with precious stones 
Id' pearl ear ornaments 
2 large pearl necklaces with ei][ieralds, 

244 pearls 
1 armlet with 66 brilliants 
1 diamond necklace with pearls in 31 
divisions 



29 small pearl necklaces 

4 gold nose rings, with 4 large pearls 

5 silver-cased looking-glasses 

1 splendid diamond necklace in threa 

strings, with a brilliant drop, and a 
large emerald 

2 very handsome pearl necklaces, to- 

gether 196 pearls 
Numerous diamond armlets 
2 bangles, with 22 beUs (feet) 
1 string of 4 large pearls 
22 handsome rings, 1 very large 
diamond 

1 pearl waist belt 
31 strings of pearls 

2 diamond bracelets, with 132brillianti 



The Eeturn from which I am quoting is such a lengthy docu- 
ment, and contains so much interesting information Tfith regard 
to this remarkable Loot Cgfee that it is not easy to condense it. The 
JLirwee Jewels were very valuable, as the foregoing extract shews, 
and the gold coins amply sufficient for a banker to commence 
business with; they comprised 69,597 Venetian Coins; many 
thousands of Calcutta mohurs; 431 sovereigns; total number of 
gold coins, 85,622. 

The "Gold Bullion" &c., comprised 250 bars and bricks of 
gold ; also many gold chains and massive bracelets of the value of 
about ten lacs of rupees. 

The Silver Bullion was valued at about £10,000. 

The Rupees and Pice were valued at £210,000 or thereabouts. 
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The following comprised the principal items in the Banda list : 



Diamond and gold armlets 

Gold and coral necklace 

Strings of diamonds 

A gold ornament 

Gold hookah set with precious stones 



A gold mouthpiece 

Gold tray with precious stones 

Diamond headpiece « 

Emerald necklaces 

Dagger set with precious stones 



The value of the above was not stated. 

In October, 1859, a list of all the property, real and personal, 
belonging to Kirwee Raos, not included in the foregoing lists, was 
prepared. Part I. comprised (amongst other things) the following : 

Bungalows 

Elephants and trappings 

Numerous gold and silver ornaments: 

and a miscellaneous lot, consisting 

of 484 pantaloons and jackets, musical 

boxes & watches (broken), carpets, &c. 

Next is given a ^'List of Government Promissory Notes ;" these 
were stated to be of the value of about £250,000 ; amount of 
cash in charge of Collectors and others, £50^000. 

Part II. contains, among many other curious items, the 



Landed property 
Houses and temples 
The Palace at Kirwee 
Bathing Ghaut at Benares 
Houses at Banda 
Gardens at Kirwee 



following : — 

5 silver umbreUas 
4 silver spears, 1 sUver trumpet 
21 silver sticks 



17 pieces of gold lace 
110 Sowar's blue coats 
1 Silver punkah 



In February, 1860, Revised Lists of the Bayida and Kirwee 
Booty were sent in, and from the correspondence with reference to 
such revised lists, it would appear that the jewels, comprised in 
the original lists, were found jumbled together in boxes, and liable 
to serious injury on removal, owing to their delicate texture. 
These revised lists may be passed over with the observation, that 
they give in more minute detail the contents of the original lists, 
with additions thereto. 

In a letter, dated February, 1860, the Prize Agents asked for 
authority to " dispose of the Kirwee je\yels, and a large amount of 
gold and silver bullion lying idle in the Allahabad Treasury." Up 
' to April, 1860, the amount realised by sales of portions of the 
booty was about £430,000. 
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In July, 1865, a statement was prepared shewing the amount of 
interest due on the booty — over £70,000. From 1865 to 1868 
there were a series of despatches, abounding with technical details, 
and in April, 1868, the following document was issued : — 

BANDA AND EIBWEE PRIZE FUND. — FINAL STATEMENT OF SUMS PAYABLE 

TO PRIZE AGENTS AND COMMANDERS. 

En. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Total Amount at Credit of Fond . . 68,31,418 9 7 
Less Law Expenses 5,81,571 15 4 



62,49,846 10 3 
Deduct Agency Commission at 1} per cent 93,747 11 2 

61,66,098 16 1 

^th to Commanders 3,07,804 16 1 

Being |ths to Lord Clyde . . . . 2,46,243 15 4 

^th to General Sir George Whitlock 61,660 15 9 

It will thus be seen that in 186*8 (more than ten years after the 
Mutiny) the fund \^as about to be distributed. 

The taxed costs amounted to £58,157 3s. lid. This document 
closes what may be termed the first stage of this noteworthy history. 

Next comes a Case with Opinions of Counsel as to whether the 
Promissory Notes (before referred to) were to be considered booty 
of war. Various precedents are cited in support of the claim, 
containing interesting details concerning Indian Loot, but by a 
Treasury Minute of 31 May, 1869, the Lords of the Treasury 
declined to treat the Promissory Notes as Prize of War, their 
Lordships being of opinion that Promissory Notes could not be 
treated as Prize within the meaning of Lord Canning's Proclama- 
tion of 1858. A vast amount of discontent still continued to 
exist as to the disposal of these funds ; many letters were written 
to the newspapers by a " Poor Veteran," and others, and in July, 
1873, Lord Cairns moved for a Return shewing — 

The amount of aU moveable property of enemies or insurgents in the 
territories of Oudh or Kirwee, or of the proceeds thereof, which may have 
passed into the possession of that authorities in India, since the outbreak of 
the war in 1867, distinguishing the funds which have been distributed amongst 
the troops, and the funds which have been retained or otherwise disposed of 
by the Local Government. 
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This led to the presentation to Parliament in 1876 of an 
elaborate document setting forth the result of the twelve days' 
sale of " Gold and silver bullion, consisting of Venetian, Roman, 
and Portuguese coins, . . • bars, bricks, and gold leaf, silver 
ingots, .... jewellery, gold and silver ornaments, and 
ntensils." The details of this Return are similar in most respects 
to those of the Return of 1869, 

The following were some of the precedents relied on by the 
claimants to the Promissory Notes above referred to : — 

THE CHmSURAH BOOTY CASE. 

TJie town of Chinsurah was captured in July, 1781, and a claim 
to a sum of £23,000 was made under the following circumstances : 
— ^The sum had been advanced to one Halsey by the Governor of 
Chinsurah, for a contract which was not executed. After the 
conquest other contractors refunded their respective advances to 
the East India Company without demur, but Halsey contested 
their right. 

In 1809 the Court of Admiralty pronounced this sum of 
£23,000 to be Prize Money, being part of the proceeds of the 
capture of Chinsurah, and on a subsequent reference to the Court 
of Appeal, the judgment was affirmed, and the Company adjudged 
to pay £14,886 for interest and the costs of the suit. 

Another case cited was that connected with the capture of the 
Isle of France (Mauritius) in 1810 ; here an estimate of the public 
buildings captured by the troops was made, and the value of the 
property was granted to the army. In a letter from Sir Lionel 
Smith to Major Cadell, Secretary to the Deccan Prize Committee, 
Madras, with reference to the claim of the Deccan army, the 
capture of the Isle of France is incidentally referred to, and the 
following passages (especially interesting to soldiers)' occur:— 

There are no military rights to Prize in the British Armjr; aU is a boon 
from the Crown. Immemorial custom has sanctioned expectations on the 

part of the successful armies, almost tantamount to rights It 

appears to me a fair and reasonable subject of appeal to theBoyal generosity; 
and if the precedent I h^ve suggested be correct, or others can be quoted weU 
founded, I should deem the claim undeniable 
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It would therefore seem aa if at the date of this letter (1821) 
the claims of our soldiers to share in Prize of "War did not rest on 
a Tery solid foundation. 

Another notable precedent relied on by the Claimants was — 

THE DECCAN CASE. 

Here the value of the Loot in dispute was enormous. The 
Appendix to the Proceedings comprised " An Abstract of the Pro- 
perty acquired in consequence of the different paptures made by 
the King of the Deccan during the late Mahratta War." The 
First Part of the Abstract contained an enumeration of the Pro- 
perty the Claimants were advised was Prize er Booty, and as 
such distributable to the Army under His Majesty's Warrant. 
The Second Part was an account of various sums of money due to 
the Peishwa including — 

Arrears of revenue rents or tribnte due to him at the time of the conquest 
of his dominions, from Native Princes and other persons for lands, <&c., held 
by them under the Peishwa, and now in possession of the East Indick 
Company. 

The following are extracts from the First Part of the Abstract 
above referred to : — 

POONAH. 

£ 8. d. 
By assignments of public property, the sale of which 

produced 30,663 9 9 

Treasure found at Nassuck 562,500 

Statement of recoveries of the Peishwa's money made by 

the Bombay (Government in right of conquest during 

thewar 387,358 19 9 

-Jewels and other valuables estimated at 30 lakhs, but upon 

which a salvage of 3i lakhs has been granted by the t 

Supreme Government to the Army, leaving, therefore, 

to be accounted for .. 298,065 

PEISHWA. 

Booty seized in the territories of the Peishwa .... 

after the cessation of hostilities 31,182 2 

Monies received from Kattywar, previous to the breaking 
out of hostilities, and then in course of payment to 
the Peishwa 43,850 
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£ 8, d. 
Deposit of public treaBure .... since brought into 

the Kecorder's Court 56,250 

Additional small sums for booty taken in Poonah . . . . 18,700 

NAGPOKE. 

Treasure belonging to the Bajah of Nagpore . . . . 337,500 

Booty realised by Captain Conry 43,168 12 

Jewels and other property belonging to the Bajah .... 
in Nagpore at time of the capture, and subsequently 
found in a drain ' .. .. 2,500,000 

Here we have a prize claim of over four millions sterling, and 
the second part of the abstract contains a claim of even larger 
amount. It is made up thus : — 

POONAH. £ S, (2. 

Arrears of rent due to the Peishwa from the-Nizan, which 
fell into the hands of the Supreme Government of 
India, as a result of the war stated by the Marquis 
of Hastings, in his letter of 14th July, 1819, to the 
Chairman of the* Court of Directors, to have been 
Bs3, 50,00,000, calculated at 2s. 6d. per rupee, the 
accounts being kept in Sicca Bupees . . . . 4,375,000 

Amount of revenue collected by Capt. Botinger, on account 
of the Bombay Government, in the district of 
Ahmednugger during the war 40,178 2 9 

Amount of revenue collected by Capt. Eobertson . . . . 16,876 11 

The foregoing extracts shew that a claim of over eight millions 
sterling was made on the Government, and it would seem that the 
above sums did not comprise the entire claim for Loot on behalf 
of the Deccan Army, as appears from the following note at the 
foot of the statement of claim : — 

We beg to state that we are in possession of further papers, some of which 
have but just eome to our hands, which will show that other booty besides 
that above enumerated was taken in the territories of the Peishwa and of the 
Bajah of Nagpore, and such claims wiU be forwarded as soon as they can be 
prepared. One item of such claim is for the sum of £600,000 sterUng, the 
proceeds of booty taken in the Southern Mahratta country by the Beserye 
Division. 

Several other claims were subsequently put in, and a costly 
litigation was the result. The memorialists were not satisfied with 
the first decision, and it was not until the year 1833 that the 
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daims of the Army of the Deccan were finally adjusted. The 
exact amonnt awarded to the claimaQts does not appear. 

Notwithstanding all the precedents cited the claimants in the 
Banda and Kirwee Case were nnsaccessfal in their endeavour to 
make the Government treat the Promissory Notes as Prize of War ; 
but agitation is still going on as appears from a discussion in the 
House of Lords during the past Session^ 1877> of which the 

following is £i summary v — 

The Earl of Longford moved for copy of a protest addressed to the 
Treasury by Major-General Colin Mackenzie, O.B., on the part of claimants 
to the nndistributed portion of the Eirwee Booty. The noble Earl expressed 
his regret that the question had so long remained unsettled 

The Marquis of Salisbury acknowledged the persistency with which gallant 
officers, over a space of time approaching to nearly half a generation, had 

urged this case against successive Governments The case relied 

on was that when the town of Eirwee was taken there was discovered in the 
Eirwee Treasury what was supposed to be £256,000 in Promissory Notes on 
the Bank of India. This sum was claimed as lawful Prize; but Prize must 
be captured by the captor. The soldiers did not succeed in capturing this 

particular amount of booty The actual Promissory Notes had 

not been found from that day to this ; what was captured was only memoranda 

relating to them There was no Prize against the Crown, but 

purely a matter of bounty 

The Earl of Harrowby was in favour of this matter being decided by a 
judicial tribunal, instead of by a Department of State, the same as was done 
with regard to the Navy. He deeply regretted that both Houses had refused, 
and still refused, to give satisfaction to the claimants by letting them have a 
legal decision on the case. 

The Earl of Longford said that so long as the Ckivemment declined the 
relief asked for, so long would the troops believe that the Prize granted by the 
Grown had been withheld by Crown officials. 

The Lord ChanceUor scdd that when legal questions had to be decided it 
was very desirable that they should be referred to a legal tribunal ; but the 
only question was whether this was a legal question to be decided. 

The discussion ended by the motion of the Earl of Longford 
being agreed to. It would seem, therefore, that we have not yet 
heard the last of the celebrated Banda and Kirwee Booty Case. 

These necessarily fragmentary notes shew how tardily Prize 
questions are settled, and of what exceedingly valuable items 
Indian Loot is composed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SOLDIERS' BALANCES UNCLAIMED. 



The Regimental Debts Act, 1863, consolidates all provisions 
relating to the payment of regimental debts and the distribution 
of the effects of officers and soldiers dying on service, and makes 
like provision for the security and application of the effects of 
deserters and others, and of officers and soldiers becoming insane 
on service. These enactments are very elaborate, and the essence 
of them unknown to the parties really interested, namely, the 
Next of Kin of deceased soldiers. They may be shortly summed 
up thus : — 

Section 4 relates to certain preferential charges on the property 
of a soldier dying on service. 

Section 5 is important, as it specifies what is to be deemed per- 
,8onal estate, thus : — '* The surplus only of the personal property 
of an officer or a soldier dying on service, remaining over after 
payment of preferential charges, shall be considered personal 

estate with reference to the calculation of probate 

du,ty, or any other tax. ..... 

Section 6 directs how differences respecting the aforesaid charges 
are to be decided, namely — where the death occurs elsewhere than 
in India, by the Secretary of State for War ; in India, by the 
Military Secretary to the Government of the Presidency in which 
the deceased was quartered, the decisions in all cases to be final 
and binding. 

Sections 7 and 8 relate to the collection and disposal of effects j 
they are to be collected by a Committee of Adjustment, but if the 
representative of the deceased, or his widow (if any), or any of his 

F 
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Next of Kin, pays in full the preferential charges, snch Committee- 
shall not interfere further in relation to the property. 

Section 9 relates to cases where the death occurs in India. In 
snch cases the effects are to be handed over to the Adtninistrator- 
General for the Presidency in which the deceased was quartered. 

Section 10 relates to the disposal of the surplus, which is to be 
handed oyer to the Paymaster, together which such accounts, 
vouchers, reports and information as may be prescrilied by Royal 
Warrant. 

Section 11 directs the Paymaster to apply the surplus thus: — 
(1) "Where the amount exceeds £100 he is to pay it over to the 
representative of the deceased, if present at head quarters; if 
there is no such representative, the amount is to be remitted to 
the Secretary of State for War. (2)- "Where the amount does not 
exceed £100 no representation to the deceased need be taken out ; 
if taken out, the Paymaster is to pay thQ amount over to such 
representative. (3) Where the amount does not exceed £109, ^^^ 
representation is not taken out, then the Paymaster is to dispose 
of the amount (in such manner as may be prescribed by Royal 
Warrant) for the benefit of the widow and of the children, or 
other near relatives (if any), of the deceased; the residue to be 
remitted to the Secretary of State for War. 

Section 13 relates to the disposal of residue by the Secretary of 
State for War ; a notice is to be published in the London Gazette 
and elsewhere, stating the total amount to the credit of the 
deceased, and such other particulars respecting the deceased and 
his property as may seem fit, together with a notice stating the 
mode in which any application respecting the residue is to be 
made. 

Section 16 deals with cases where no representation is taken 
out and the residue does not exceed £100. The Secretary of 
State for War or the Secretary of State for India, in Council, as 
the case may be, is to dispose of the residue as follows : — 

(1.) He sliaU, if he thinks fit, pay the residue over to any person showing 
herself or himself ... to he the widow ... or child, or any relative 
of deceased, or to be entitled to take ont representation ... to the end 
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that thd residue may be applied by the person to whom it is paid over in a due 
course of administration. 

(2.) Or else, where the deceased leaves any child or near relative him sur- 
viving, the Secretary of State for War . . . shall retain the residue in his 
hands on behalf of such child or near relative, and shall invest the residue, or 
any part thereof, in such manner as may be prescribed by Boyal Warrant, and 
shall apply the sums invested or the income thereof ... for the mainte- 
nance, education, advancement or otherwise for the benefit of such child or 
near relative. 

Section 17 relates to the payment of debts out of residue. 
Section 18 deals with Residues undisposed of, thus — 

If in any case the residue or any part thereof remains- for one year after the 
first publication of the required notice in the London Gazette .... 
undisposed of or unappropriated, then as soon as conveniently may be after 
the end of that year .... a similar notice to the original notice shall 
be published in the London Gazette^ and so for six successive years. . . • 
and if, in any case, the residue or any part thereof remains . . . undis. 
posed of or unappropriated for six months after the publication of the last of 
the required notices .... then at the expiration of the said six months 
the same, together with any income or accumulations of income, shaU be 
applied towards the creation or maintenance of such Compassionate or other 
Fund for the benefit of Widows and Children or other near relatives of Soldiers 
dying on service, as may be prescribed by Boyal Warrant. 

It will be seen that Soldiers' Unclaimed Balances are applied to 
a very laudable purpose, but, even after such balances have been 
thus appropriated, claimants may at any time put in a claim, as 
will be seen by the following proviso : — 

Provided, that the application of any residue undisposed of or unappro- 
priated as aforesaid shaU not be deemed to bar any claim of any person to the 
same, or any part thereof, that may be established at any time after such 
application. 

Having thus briefly summarised the provisions of the Act (rf 
Parliament dealing with Soldiers' Efiects, I may add that in pur* 
suance of the aforesaid Act, Her Majesty caused to be issued a 
Royal Warrant, and Regulations for carrying out its provisions. 
This document contains minute directions as to the getting in and 
realisation of Soldiers' Effects. Every eflPart seems to have been 
made by the War Office authorities to secure the best price possible 
for the personal effects of deceased soldiers. 

F 2 
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SiDce the passing of the Begimental Debts Act, 1863, about 100 
Lists hare been published, from which it appears that the aatho- 
rities have in charge many thousands of pounds arising from 
Soldiers' Unclaimed Balances. Subjoined is the form in which 
such notices are issued, and also extracts from some of the Lists : — 

SOLDIEBS' BALANCES UNCLAIMED. 

In pursuance of the Begimental Debts Act, 1863, notice is hereby given that 
her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for War has available, for distribn- 
tion amongst the Next of Kin or others entitled, the sum of money set 
opposite to the name of each of the deceased soldiers named in the List which 
is published with this notice 

Applications from persons supposing themselves entitled as Next of yiw 
should be addressed by letter to the Under-Secretary of State, War Office, 
London, S.W., and marked outside, " Soldiers' Effects." 

No application can be attended to which does not state the date and place of 
the soldier's birth, enlistment, and death, and the name of the regiment; his 
regimental number should also be stated, if known. 

Should the particulars furnished by the applicant not agree with the facts 
recorded on the War Office documents relating to the deceased soldier, the 
apphcant will be so informed ; but should they agree therewith, then within 
three calendar months the Secretary of State wiU furnish the applicant with 
the usual requirements needed for the proof of the alleged relationship. 

The application must be authenticated by the signature of the applicant, 
and his name should be affixed in the presence of the clergyman, or one of 
the churchwardens of the parish, or a justice of the peace; the applicant's 
address, with the name of the post town, must also be clearly stated. No 
personal application can receive attention 



Names of soldiers deceased since 1865, whose personal estate is 
held by the Secretary of State for War for distribution amongst 
the Next of Kin or others entitled : — 

Hayden, William Corporal 106th Begiment £47 14 9 

Medland, Bobert .... Sapper Boyal Engineers ...... 102 6 2 

O'Grady, John ...... Corporal 23rd Brigade B.A 62 17 11 

Noble, Abraham Private 55th Begiment 46 12 11 

Dowling, John Private 19th Hussars 35 13 3 

Jetter, John Private 109th Begiment 47 4 5 

Cameron Qr.-Sergeant .... 51st Begiment 62 6 7 

Doyle, Dennis Pensioner From East India Co 42 

Sparrow, Bobert Sergeant 36th Begiment 88 2 4 

Haynes, Patrick Col.-Sergeant 1st Batt. lOth B^t 84 18 5 
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MbGeehan, Thos Private 33rd Begiment 4116 3 

Reid, Charles Gunner 19th Brigade R.A 60 4 

Isby, George Gunner F Brigade R.H.A ... 91 4 

Bae, William .Private 103rd Begiment 87 16 11 

Smith, Edward Gunner 19th Brigade B.A ... 70 7 9 

Boyd, John Gunner Eoyal Artillery 132 19 3 

Boston, John Private 49th Begiment 100 7 6 

Buckley, Loftus Sergeant 6th Brigade R.A 158 16 6 

Sahnond, John Corporal 1st Batt. 2nd Begt 62 7 5 

WiUdns, Jos Sergeant 14th Brigade R.A 84 I 

All persons thinking themselves entitled to share in the above 
Bums eannpt do better than apply as directed. It is a pity so 
much money remains unclaimed, owing, in a great measure, to the 
apathetic natures of people who cannot be roused out of their 
lethargic habits, even though something handsome may reward 
their eflForts. 

The extracts given above from the War Office Lists are probably 
sufficient for the purpose of proving not only that large numbers 
of our soldiers are thrifty men, but also that thousands of pounds 
await the Next of Kin of deceased soldiers on proper proofs of 
identity being famished to the War Office Authorities. 

As further evidence of the thriffciness of our feoldiers, I may add 
that it appears from a recent Parliamentary Eeturn, that no less 
than 14,772 accounts have been opened in the Military Savings' 
Banks, and that on 31 March, 1877, a sum of more than £300,000 
had been carried to their credit. 

In conclusion, I would only repeat the suggestion made in other 
Chapters as to the desirability of greater publicity being given to 
Lists of the kind above referred to, namely, by their insertion in 
newspapers likely to be seen by the persons primarily interested. 
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CHAPTER X. 



LOST AT SEA. 



In this Chapter I propose, first, to give some curious particulars 
concerning the recovery of specie and other vahiablQS from the 
sea, and secondly, to give notes of cases where money has been 
left to persons believed to have been lost at sea. 

I. — Remarkable Recovery of Specie, and Valuahles from the Bottom 

of the Sea. 

The history of the Lutine is retnarkable, not merely for the 
amount of specie got from time to time out of the wreck, but irom 
the fact that, although the wreck occurred in the year 1799, 
salving operations have been continued to the present time. The 
facts, as recorded, are as follows : — On 9th October, 1799, the 
Lutine, of 32 guns, sailed from Yarmouth Roads with seveitd 
passengers, and an immense quantity of treasure, for the Texel ; 
in the course of the day it came on to blow a heavy gale 
which continued the whole night, and during which the ship drove 
on the outer bank of the Fly Island passage and was lost. The 
darkness of the night and violence of the gale precluded all pos- 
sibility of giving her the least assistance. At daylight not a 
vestige of the vessel was to be seen ; she had gone to pieces, and 
every soul, excepting two, had perished. The money she had on 
board is said to have amounted to £140,000. 

Conflicting accounts of the foregoing disaster appeared in the 
newspapers, and there was considerable diflPerence of opinion as to 
the value of the lost specie ; the lowest estimate is that given 
above, the highest, £8,000,000. The most vague and contra- 
dictory statements were promulgated as to the contents af the 
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** Lutine " ; some writers stated that the Crown Jewels of Holland 
formed part of her cargo; others that the money to pay the 
British troops (then in Holland) was on board, while, others 
insisted that the treasure was consigned by English to Hamburg 
merchants ; each and all of these statements contained a certain 
substratum of truth. It appeared that the treasure had been 
consigned to Hamburg by certain mercantile firms, having been 
first very heavily insured in various oflSces. On receipt of a 
certificate of the loss of the vessel the underwriters promptly paid 
the claims. Salvage operations were then commenced, and in 
about eighteen months £80,000, or thereabouts, rewarded the 
efforts of the divers and others engaged in the enterprise. The 
Dutch Government were largely interested in the treasure, by 
reason of the wreck having occurred on their coast, they took two- 
.thirds of the specie found, the remaining one-third going to the 
finders. Some silver spoons and a sword were among the articles 
found. In 1814 further attempts were made to get at the wi*eck, 
which had become deeply imbedded in the sand, but with very 
indifferent success ; the results of seven years' toil (1814-1821) 
being the recovery of only a few pieces of silver. The next phase 
of my narrative was the formation, in 1822, of a Company for the 
purpose of prosecuting a farther search for the lost treasure, the 
Dutch Government by agreement taking half the amount re- 
covered, in consideration of a sum of money advanced to the 
Company. Several thousand pounds were spent in diving opera- 
tions, but the result was absolutely nil. Next, Lloyd! s appeared 
on the scene, and after much negotiation the Dutch Government 
agreed to hand over half of any further salvage recovered to 
LloycH^. From 1822 to 1857 spasmodic efforts were made to fish 
up further specie, but the 'result was merely anxiety and vexation 
of spirit to those engaged in the venture. In 1857 a further 
agreement was entered into between the Dutch Government and 
LloycHs, and from 1857 to 1861 (sixty years after the wreck took 
place) great good fortune attended the efforts of the searchers, 
about £25,000 being the amount of Lloyds share ; some interest- 
ing relics were also found, including part of the ship's rudder, and 
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her bell. By the destruction of the Eoyal Exchange by fire, in 
1838, thfe books and papers relating to Lloyds were lost, and the 
original underwriters of the Lutine cannot now be traced. 

In 1871 the Society of Lloyds applied for a special Act of 
Parliament ; the preamble of that Act concisely recites the history 
of the negotiations between Lhyd^s and the Dutch Government, 
and states that the Committee of Lhyd^s had in ,hand a sum of 
about £25,000, resulting from the salving operations aforesaid. 

The following extracts from that Act will be interesting to 

Claimants : — 

Section 34 provides that the Society of Lloyd's may from time to time aid 
in or undertake in such manner as to them seems fit the discovery, recovery, 
protection, and restoration, or other disposal of property before or after the 
passing of the Act, wrecked, sunk, lost, or abandoned, or found, or recovered 
in or beneath the sea, or on the shore at home or abroad. 

Section 35 provides that the Society may from time to time do or join in 
doing all such lawful things as they think expedient, with a view to further 
salving from the wreck of the "Lutine," and hold, receive, and apply for that 
purpose so much of the money to be received by means of salving therefrom 

and the net money produced thereby, and the said sum of 

£25,000 shaU be appHed for the purposes connected with shipping or marine 
insurance, according to a Scheme to be prepared by the Society and confirmed 
by Order in Council on the recommendation of the Board of Trade after or 
Object to such pubhc notice to claimants of any part of the money aforesaid 
to come in, pjid such investigation of claims and such barring of claims not 
made or not proved, and such reservation of rights (if any) as the Board of 
Trade think fit. 

With "this Section I may close this wonderful history of a search 
after sunken treasure. Possibly in years to come a violent storm 
may arise, and the bed of sand now covering the wreck be again 
shifted, thus affording scope for further diving operations. 

A parallel case to that of the " Lutine " was that of the 
** Thetis," a British frigate, wrecked on the coast of Brazil in 
1830, with £162,000 in bullion on board. The hull went to- 
pieces, leaving the treasure lipon the bottom in five or six fathoms 
water. The Admiral on the Brazil Station and the captains and 
crew, of four sloops of war were engaged for eighteen months in 
recovering the treasure. The service was attended with great 
skill, labour, and danger, and four lives were lost. A good deal of 
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litigation was the result, as disputes arose between the parties a» 
to the amount of reward for the salvors. The Court of Admiralty 
awarded £17,000 ; the Privy Council £29,000, and £25,800 for 
expenses. 

II. — Instances of Property having teen left to Persons 
supposed to have been Lost at Sea. 

The following Advertisement contains materials for a gushing 
tale of the sea : — 

Robert Fleurian, otherwise Florio, who, in or about the month of July, 1792, 

went as Steward on. board a brig which sailed from Wapping 

bound for the West Indies or America, and was compelled soon after to put 
into the port of Liverpool for repairs, where she lay up for some time. 
During suQh time the said Robert Fleurian, otherwise Florio, wrote to his 
brother in London, saying he thought he should not wait for the vessel, but 
get another ship, since which time nothing has been heard of him, nor of the 
said vessel, but it is supposed she sailed from Liverpool, having on board the 
'said Robert Fleurian, otherwise Florio, and was lost at sea, and that the said 

Robert Florio perished The said Robert Florio would, if now 

living, be entitled to certain property under the will of his mother, or, if he 
is dead, having left a wife or children, or child, such would have an interest 
in such property. 

Some five and twenty years ago a whole family were lost in the 
wreck of an emigrant vessel. The following facts, taken from a 
report of the case, shew conclusively that loss of life at sea may 
give rise to family complications and years of litigation : — 

John Tulley, by his Will, bequeathed all his real and personal 
estate to trustees for the benefit of his only child, Mary Ann, till 
she attained 21, or marriage, then to pay her £500 ; then, for her 
separate use, during life; on her decease, to her children. 
Testator died in 1832. In June, 1834, Mary Ann Tulley married 
John Underwood. Three children were born unto them — a 
daughter and two sons. By Orders of the Court of Chancery, 
the trust estate on the death of John Tulley's first executors, became 
Tested in the appellant, William Wing, and the respondent, 
Richard An grave. 

On 4 October, 1868, Mary Ann Underwood duly made her will^ 
and under it disposed of the property she took under her father's 
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will, thus— *^ ... to my husband, John Underwood, his 
heirs . . . subject to the estates and interests of my children, 
therein, under the will of my late father ; and in case my said 
husband should die in my lifetime, then I bequeath the said here- 
ditaments, &c., to William Wing '. . . ." Her husband 
and Wing were named executors. John Underwood, on the same 
4th day of October, 1853, executed his will, and thereby devised 
and bequeathed all his real and personal estate to the appellant 
upon trust for his wife, Mary Ann Underwood, her heirs, &c., 
absolutely. Then came the following proviso : — " and in ease my 
said wife shall die in my lifetime, then I direct that my said real 
and personal estate shall be held by my said trustee, upon trust, 
for my three children, to be equally divided among them ; and, in 
case all of them shall die under the age of twenty-one .... 
ihen to the said William Wing, his heirs, &c., absolutely." 
Testator appointed his wife and the said William Wing, executrix 
and executor. 

On 13 October, 1853, John Underwood and his wife, with their 
three children, embarked together in the "Dalhousie," an emigrant 
ship, bound for Ai^stralia, and on the 1 9th of the same month the 
ship was wrecked off Beachy Head, and the father, mother, and three 
children were all drowned at sea. Now the complications began. 
Wing proved the wills of both John Underwood and his wife. 
Mrs. Underwood, senior, in January, 1854, took out Letters of 
Administrktion to the goods of her granddaughter Catherine, who 
was seen alive after her parents had perished. She also filed a bill 
against Wing, praying for an account of the personal estate of 
John Underwood, and of the separate estate of his wife, and that 
ier own right as administratrix of Catherine in the residue of the 
two pei^onal estates might be ascertained and declared. The bill 
alleged that in the events which had happened no beneficial right 
in the personal property vested in Wing. Evidence was taken on 
the subject of the deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Underwood and their 
children, and a medical man explained the process of drowning. 
Jn his opinion, assuming the four persons in question to have been 
in a continued state of submersion, death would take plac^ in the 
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case of all in two minutes at the outstde. Two persons, both in 
health, being totally submerged at the same moment, asphyxia 
would ensue in the ease of each at the same instant, as nearly as 
he could conceive. A person of seventy would liv£ as long in 
such circumstances as a person of thirty, — assuming them both to 
be in health,— and a female as long as a male, and a weak man as 
long as a strong one. He could not, medically or physiologically, 
give any opinion whether Mr. or Mrs. Underwood was the sur- 
vivor. This evidence was corroborated by another medical man. 
A witness for the defendant was of opinion that the father 
survived the wife and two boys. Two other medical men confirmed 
this opinion. It will, therefore, be seen that in this, as in some other 
cases, the doctors diflFered and the lawyers consequently doubted. 

In 1854 the suit of Underwood v. Wing was heard before the 
Master of the Eolls, who made a decree dedaring the TuUeys 
entitled in equal shares to the residuary personal estate of the 
testator, John TuUey. This decree was appealed against, but was, 
in 1855, affirmed. 

In June, 1855, another bill was filed against Wing and the 
TuUeys, and a similar decree was made to that made in the former 
suit. 

On the appeal to the House of Lords, both the suits were treated 
as involving the same question, so far as Wing was conceraed. 
Elaborate arguments were urged by learned Counsel on both sides, 
and numerous authorities cited, but the result was that the former 
decrees were confirmed. 

The foregoing case illustrates ^' the glorious uncertainty of the 
law," and shews that in case of shipwreck the possession of an 
estate may depend upon whether one member of a family survived 
the other by a few seconds only. 

The following Advertisement inquires for a person apparently 
entitled to money under his mother's will, but who seems un- 
fortunately to have been lost in a collier or in one of His Majesty's 
ships : — 

If George Watson, the son of Charlotte Watson, who formerly belonged to 
a collier, and was afterwards in H.M. Naval Service, and when last heard of 
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(about seven years since) was at Port Boyai, Jamaica, will apply to ,. . . . 
he will hear of something to his advantage. 

Judging by the wording of the following Advertisement, some 
good fortune awaited the person inquired for, if not lost at sea : — 

Ten Guineas Beward will be paid to any person who can authenticate the ' 
death of Bobert Bobson, seaman, son of John and Ann Bobson, late of 
Gkkteshead, Durham. About the year 1815 he was apprentice on board the 
ship "Sceptic," of Newcastle, from which he ran away, and since then is 
supposed to have assumed the name of Cutler. He was last heard of about 
six years ago ; he was then trading between St. Domingo and Baltimore ; 
ship's name unknown. If he is still alive, he may hear of something to his 
advantage by applying to 

A remarkable case was decided in 1767. It was an application 
to the Prerogative Court to grant administration of the effects of 
the late General Stanwix to Charles Connor, Esq., his nephew and 
Next of Kin, on a suggestion, supported bj affidavits, of the 
General's death : that there were then living no children, wife, or 
other relation in the same or any nearer degree. The application 
was refused on pretence of two caveats, one entered by a 
Mr. Holmes, the other by Mr. Stillingfleet. It appeared that 
Stillingfleet was only first cousin to the General, and therefore one 
degree more remote than the nephew. Holmes's claim arose from 
this extraordinary accident: — That in October, 1766, General 
Stanwix, his second wife, and his daughter by the former wife, set 
sail in the same vessel from Dublin for England, that the vessel 
was lost at sea, and no account of the manner of her perishing 
could be discovered. Whereupon Mr. Holmes, as maternal uncle 
and Next of Kin to Miss Stanwix, claimed the effects, under a 
maxim of the civil law, that where parent and child perish 
together, and the manner of their death is unknown, the child 
ghall be supposed always to survive the parent. 

The Court, on application for a mandamus to compel the Prero- 
gative Court to grant Letters of Administration to the nephew, 
decided " that Mr. Connor was clearly entitled to administration 
under the Statute, and that he had been kept out of it a twelve- 
month without any apparent reason." Here we have the record of 
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a disagreement among relatives^ owing to three members oif the 
family having perished at sea in the same vessel. 

The following case will be especially interesting to readers of the 
seafaring class, b& it gives the history of certain property which 
was bequeathed to certain seamen who unfortunately were lost at 
sea, and consequently never inherited the same. The facts were 
these : — In 1829 Eichard Corbitt died, having by his vvill directed 
the residue of his property to be converted and divided amongst 
his three children and grandchild. Of these children James and 
Charles were merchant seamen, the former being the master, and 
the latter the second mate, of a ship called the " Thames," which 
traded between England and the West Indies. They left Demerara 
for England on the 9th December, 1828, and touched at Dominica 
on the 24th of that month, after which they were never seen or 

heard of. Upon these facts, and upon hearing the evidence of 
witnesses, the Master came to the conclusion that the sons survived 
the father. 

The Master's Report was disputed, and after learned arguments, 
Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce said : — 

The smaU; amount of the property, the time and money which have heen 
already consumed in the investigation of this matter, as weU as the possibility 
that the expression of a judicial opinion on the question of fact may the 
more readily enable any party dissatisfied with my judgment, to obtain that 
of the Lord Chancellor — all these considerations induce me to give and to 
act upon the opinion, which the evidence before me impresses upon my mind. 

There is no doubt the two men died. The question is, whether 

they died in their father's lifetime It is not for me now to decide 

what rule of evidence ought to guide the Court in a case where there is no 
probability one way or the other — where, for instance, there is no question of 
health or danger; but where, on a particular day, a healthy man is seen ex- 
posed to no danger, and is never seen or heard of again — that is not a case 

which it is now necessary to decide I am of opinion that these 

men died in their father's lifetime. 

The Vice-Chancellor added : 

This is a fit case for further investigation if the parties wish it ; and, 
perhaps, the Lord Chancellor would be ready to decide it, without sending it 
to a jury. 

This decision seems to have given satisfaction to the parties, as 
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it was not appealed agaiusfc. Some very intricate questions on the 
construction of the testator's will, however, arose when the cause 
came on for further consideration, and possibly a very large share 
of the estate was frittered away in litigation. 

Advertisements offering large rewards for information as to the 
whereabouts or evidence of the death of persons who have 
emigrated from our .shores and never afterwards been heard of, are 
often to be seen in the columns of the Times or in the pages of the 
leading local newspaper circulating in the native place of the 
person inquired for. The much desired clue is often obtained by 
such means. The following are specimens of such Advertisements: 

Five Pounds Ebward. — ^Whereas Samnel Brooks, of Jesus CoUege, Cam- 
bridge, did on the evening of Monday, the 25th of August, 1851, with his 
boatmen, named Chellews and Stevens (both inhabitants of St. Ives, in 
Cornwall), sail from Milford Haven in a small yacht called the ** Jackdaw," 
and neither the said Samuel Brooks or the said boatmen have since returned 
to their homes. The said Samuel Brooks was short in stature and 23 years 
of age. The night of the 25th of August, 1861, was very stormy, and the 
** Jackdaw " and its crew are supposed to have been lost at sea. Any person 
giving information . . . tending to prove that the said Samuel Brooks 
is living, or, if he is dead, or to prove the finding of the ** Jackdaw," or any 
part of that vessel, shaU receive the above reward. 

This Advertisement was issued three years after the supposed 
catastrophe, and there is much reason to fear that the desired clue 
was extremely difficult to obtain owing in a great measure to the 
time which had elapsed between the date of the accident and 
the issue of the Advertisement. 

The following is an instance of estates having accrued to a sea- 
man who was advertised as " Missing " : — 

James "Walton, late of Brighton, Sussex (otherwise James Henry Wilson), 
is informed that his mother, Susan Walton, widow of the late Mr. William 
Walton, Livery Stable Keeper, of Brighton, England, is dead : — Any person 
who will give information of the above-named James Walton being alive, 
and naming his present residence, will, with his consent, be paid £25 out of 
the rents of his Estates ; or giving information of the time and place of his 
decease, will be paid the same sum by his representatives. 'The above- 
named went out as a seaman He was last heard of at San 

Francisco .... 
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If this Advertisement was brought to the notice of the- 
missing seaman^ he no donbt became the happy proprietor of the 
estates referred to therein. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of persons supposed to 
have been lost at sea having been advertised for in connection 
with Unclaimed Money, but the fcffegoing are probably suflBcient 
for the purposes of this Chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



HEIRS-AT-LAW versus CHARITIES. 



A GOOD many people are " making haste to be rich," and in the 
hurry of business charitable intentions are forgotten. If good 
resolutions are made, the putting of them into execution is too 
often deferred to a more convenient season, which in many cases 
never arrives, for death steps in and puts an end to further pro- 
crastination ; while, in other cases, intending testators endeavour 
to make up for past neglect by bequeathing magnificent sums to 
Charities, in the hope of perpetuating the renown of th^ir good 
deeds as well as of benefiting the Charities. The news of such 
bequests must always be disappointing to Heirs-at-Law and to Next 
of Kin. These bequesta are made under the belief doubtless that 
^^a man may do what he likes with his own." Such a belief may be 
a very comforting one, but it rests on no sure foundation, as will be 
seen by the following extract from what is known as The Mortmain 
Act : — 

- Whereas gifts or alienations of lands, tenements, or hereditaments in 
mortmain are prohibited or restrained by Magna Charta and divers other 
wholsome laws as prejudicial to and against the common utility ; neverthe- 
less, this publick mischief has of late greatly increased by many large and 
improvident alienations or dispositions made by languishing or dying 
persons, or by other persons, to uses called charitable uses, to take place 
after their deaths, to the disherisioi^ of their lawful Heirs : For remedy 
whereof be it enacted. . . . That from and after the 24th day of June, 
1736, no manors, lands . . . nor any sum or sums of money, goods, 
chattels, stocks in the publick funds, securities for money, or any other 
personal estate whatsoever, to be laid out or disposed of in Ihe purchase of 
any lands . . .- shall be given, granted . . . to or upon any person 
or persons ... for the benefit of any charitable uses whatsoever, unless 
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saoh gift ... be made by deed ... in tbe presence of two or 
more credible witnesses, twelve kalendar months at least before tbe death 
of such donor . . . and be inrolled in His Majesty's High Court of 
Chancery within six kalendar months next after the execution thereof. . . 

It is pretty evident that the provisions of the Mortmain Act 
are not generally known, otherwise testators would be more care- 
fdl when making their last Wills and Testaments. It may be said 
that anyone wishing to dispose of a large sum of money for 
charitable purposes would naturally consult a Solicitor as to the 
best mode of prQcedure, but it is a well-known fact that many 
wealthy and eccentric individuals dislike this course, hence the 
reason of so many *' Wills of their Own" being made and upset. 

The Mortmain Act appears to have been passed for the 
benefit of Heirs-at-Law and Next of Kin, as instances are not 
unknown of relatives being entirely " cut off" by a whimsical 
testator giving, in a pet, his whole fortune to eleemosynary uses, 
but testators of this class cannot be too careful in framing their 
Wills as may be seen by the following cases : — 

A testator gave his real and personal estate for building or 
purchasing a chapel ; if any surplus, the same to go towards 
support of the minister and, if further surplus to charitable pur- 
poses, as executor should think fit. This trust was held to be wholly 
void ; the real estate went to the Heir and the personalty to the 
Next of Kin. • , 

In another case a testator gave his residuary estate for the 
purpose of bringing up children in the Eoman Catholic faith. 
Here the fund did not go as the testator intended, nor did it go to 
the Next of Kin, but to the Crown, to be disposed of for some 
other charitable use under the Royal Sign Manual. 

A case recently decided by the Master of the Rolls, known as 
"Smith's Poor Kin Case," arising Out of a charitable bequest 
made 250 years ago, has given rise to a good deal of discussion 
in the newspapers. . The facts were these: — In 1627 Alderman 
Smith bequeathed j£l,000 to be invested in land of the value of 
£60 a year, the income to be distributed for the relief and ransom 
of captives taken by the Turkish pirates. Also a further sum of 
£1,000, to be invested in like manner, the income to be applied 

Or 
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for the relief of the poorest of his kindred — such as were not able 
to work for their living, namely,—" sick, aged, and impotent persons, 
and such as could not maintain their own charge." In pursuance 
of this benevolent testator's wishes, an estate was bought at 
Kensington, and the income applied as directed by the terms of 
the will. In course of time the value of the estate increased pro- 
digiously, and so did the poor kindred, — for it is stated that thew 
were only four in 1700 ; but in 1868 they numbered no less than 
412. The estate is now valued at £11,000 a year. 

In 1772, the trustees having long since ceased to apply 
one moiety of the income for the relief of captives taken by 
Turkish pirates, obtained an Act of Parliament enabling them to 
apply the whole income for the benefit of the Poor Kin of Smith. 
The Charity Commissioners made inquiry with a view to the pre- 
paration of a Scheme for the better management of these funds, 
and found that in 1772 there were only 16 poor kindred entitled 
to share therein. In 1807 there were 12 families claimants, and 
in 1830 there were 14 families, numbering in the aggregate 100 
adults, recipients of, or candidates for a share of Alderman 
Smith's bounty. . In 1868 the 412 " poor " kindred lived in 110 
households in the United Kingdom, France, and the Colonies ; 
they are now (1877) believed to number about 700. It is stated that 
the claimants on this Charity comprise persons who were apparently 
never intended to be benefited by the terms of the original bequest. 
For instance, a retired druggist, a retired surgeon, a wholesale 
grocer, a gentleman (occupation not given), a surgeon, and a 
music-master — ^these claimants admit, for the purposes of appor- 
tionment, that the income of each exceeds £300 a year. One 
claimant asks for the payment of a governess for his children ; and 
another (who is described as an actor, a refreshment house keeper, 
and a cupper), begs for assistuncs to go to the seaside ; another (a 
reduced pensioner) has £440 a year. One annuitant is described 
as occasionally coming to receive her dole (£40) with black eyes, 
saying "she had fallen down." One of Alderman Smith's poor kin 
is represented as ragged and destitute, and had, by his own state* 
ment, "been dying of consumption for above 20 years;" another. 
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who had once been a soldier, and afterwards a bootmaker, had been 
in prison for deserting his family, while another is described as a 
a regular beggar, in whose family the charity had done much 
mischief. 

Another claimant wrote to the trustees thus : — 

Gentlemen, — I take the liberty of writeing again to inform you that I was 
■entitled to my allowance at Christmas, and I don't see why 1 should be kept 
seven months without it. It his my right, and I did not send to ask for it 
tiU I inherrited it. If you will not send it to me, I will come and see the 
Trustees about it . . . and I shall expect you to pay my expenses there 
and back. I am almost distressed. I owe £8 for rent and £4 for clothes, 
And £3 10s. for provisions, and I have not got one shilUng towards paying 
either of the bUls, and I think it is very hard you will not send me my aUow* 
ance and it his my rights, and which I ought to have had it last Christmas. 

The Charity Commissioners have been directed to frame a new 
Scheme, and to apply a portion of the income to general chartiable 
use. Judging by letters in the Times from Alderman Smith's 
Next of Kin, the decision of the Master of the Rolls has caused 
great dismay in the camp of the Smiths — they claim the whole 
fund, and regard appropriation of any portion thereof to general 
charitable uses as ** confiscation." 

Another hotly contested case of a charitable bequest arose 
thus:— In 1850 Mr. John Morgan, a gentleman who had made 
his fortune in India, died at Edinburgh, leaving property of the 
value of £100,000, chiefly personalty, and without a will — except 
some half obliterated and fragmentary holograph writings indi- 
cating an intention to found a Hospital for the education and 
maintenance of 100 boys in Dundee, his native town. He had no 
near relatives, but the estate was the immediate subject of com- 
petition among persons claiming to be Next of Kin. Litigation 
was carried on for several years on the footing of iatestacy, the 
Couru of Session eventually affirming the claims of two families 
to the personal estate, aiid of two of their number as Heirs-at- 
Law to the small landed property. Next, the Town Council and 
nine incorporated Trade Societies of Dundee stepped in to claim 
the succession in order to found a Hospital in terms of the 
writings above referred to. The Court of Session refused to give 
G 2 
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effect to these writings, but upon appeal to the House of Lord& 
that judgment was revetsed, and the holograph writings were 
sustained as making a bequest "of so much of the testator's 
personal estate as was necessary to found a hospital in the town of 
Dundee for 100 boys." The Court of Session were to determine 
the character and style of the Hospital and the amount necessary 
to found it. Litigation ensued between the Town of t)undee and 
the Next of Kin ; the former proposing a scheme for a first-class 
Hospital, resembling George Heriot's at Edinburgh, and the latter 
seeking to cut down the bequest to the lowest possible sum. Con- 
siderable discussion took place as to the class of boys to be 
admitted, the architecture of the building, and the character and 
extent of the establishment, and in the result the Court of Session 
in 1859 appointed an architect to prepare a scheme— 

For the education, lodging, boarding, and clothing of 100 boys, the sons 
of tradesmen, mechanics, and persons of the working classes generally, 
whose parents stand in need of assistance . . . having regard to these 
considerations — (1.) That the property left by the testator (after deducting 
expenses for litigation) exceeds £82,000. (2.) That the testator's will does not 
authorise unnecessary expenditure on architectural structure or decora- 
tions, or internal fittings and furnishings. (3.) That the mode of adminis- 
tration should be as economical as is consistent with the right conduct of 
the establishment, and (4), that the education should be suitable to the 
class of boys to be received. 

It was estimated that at least three fourths of the estate would 
be found necessary to give eflect to the bequest as.above construed, 
so that after nearly ten years litigation the Heirs-at-Law and Next 
of Kin came in for only one fourth of John Morgan's property. 

Cases of a similar kind are exceedingly numerous. The follow- 
ing illustrates how uncertainly the Mortmain Act works : — A 
gentleman devised a freehold estate to trustees in trust to sell it, 
and pay the proceeds, together with his residuary personal estate, 
to the trustees of the British Museum, to be by them employed 
for the benefit of that Institution. The question was whether this 
devise was void under the Mortmain Act. Counsel for the trustees 
of the Museum contended that the British Museum was not a 
charitable institution. It was founded by the munificence of the 
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State for the benefit of the public. Every gift for the use of the 
public is not necessarily a charity. The Museum is National 
property, and for tliat reason it was held in Thellusson v. Wood^ 
ford, that the devise to the King for the use of the Sinking Fund 
was good. Counsel for the Heir-at-Law contended that the 
British Museum was no more National property than a Hospital or 
College of Royal foundation, and that the devise was void as being 
within the Statute of Mortmain. The Vice-chancellor decided 
in favour of the Heir-at-Law, observing " that it had long been 
settled that a gift of the price of land is, in effect, a gift of land 
under the Mortmain Act. In Mr. Thellusson's Will there was a 
residuary giit, in certain events, towards payment of the National 
Debt ; but those events had not happened, nor probably ever would 
happen ; and no decision had been given as to the validity of that 
gift. In this will there is no such gilt to the Nation, but a gift 
to an Institution established by the Legislature for the collection 
and preservation of objects of science and of art, partly supplied 
at the public expense and partly from individual liberality." The 
Vice-Chancellor added : — ** I consider that every gift for a public 
purpose, whether local or general, is within the Mortmain Act, 
although not a charitable use within the common and narrow 
sense i>f these words ; and consequently, I must declare this devise 
void as to the real estate." 

Having she\yn how easy it is for a charitable donor's intentions 
.to be frustrated by legal technicalities, it may be convenient to 
give a note of one or two cases where charitable bequests have 
been held to be valid. 

A bequest to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, 
to be appropriated to the benefit and advantage of Great Britain, 
was held to be valid as a charitable bequest, as far as regarded 
property of a personal nature, .but not as regarded realty. 

In another case, a testator by bis will directed that a 
sum not exceeding £50 a year should be paid to a literary 
man, preference to be given to one not more than 40 
years of age. By a codicil he declared that his object 
was to give what little assistance he could to a worthy 
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literary person who had not been very successful in his career, and^ 
as far as possible, to enable hira to assist in extending the know- 
ledge of those 3ubjects in the various branches of literature- 
to which the testator bad turned his attention — "Held, that^ 
provided t\\e literary works of the testator were consistent with 
religion and morality, this was a charity to vvhich the law of 
England would give e3feot." Many a poor author has probably 
had cause to rejoice that this benevolent testator's intentions were 
Bot frustrated. 

The following Advertisement contains the record of a very 
curious charitable bequest : — 

Notice is Hereby Given . . . that .... by his will .... 
bequeathed to his Niece . . . the sum of £500, to be by her paid or 
expended in such manner as she should in her discretion {hink fit in the- 
propagation of the Gospel at home and abror>,d, and directed his Violoncello 
to be sold and the proceeds g'.ven to his said Niece ... for such chturi- 
table purposes p.b she should think fit . . . 

To the Cooiioissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests, andaU those^ 
whom it may concern. 

Trustees have to be cautious as to the disposal of funds be- 
queathed for chariliable purposes, as the following Advertisement 
shews : — 

OHABiTABiiE Bequists. — ^A trustee under a will having a fund at his dis- 
posal for distribuii'on among Charibies capable of receiving gifts of impure 
personal estate, SecretarJe"), Trustees, and Directors of Charitable Institu- 
tions which are by law entitled to receive such gifts may hear of something 
io their advantage by applying, by letter only, to the undersigned, and for- 
warding at the same time the Acts of Parliament under which they are 
entitled to receive g'lts o" impure personal estate. No Charities except those 
legally entitled to receive gifts out of impure personalty need apply. 

The follov/ing amusing anecdote is from the Pall Mall Gazette. 
It nipy be safely termed **An Unintentional Benefaction," and 
will be read with regret by expectant Legatees : — 

A gentleman who had been dining, *' not wisely, but too well," in the 
course of the evening drew a cheque for a large amount, and having signed 
it, poked it, by means of a stick, into a box placed at the gates of a Chari- 
table Institution to receive the donations of passers by. When he regained 
his sobriety the next morning, he remembered with horror his liberality of 
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the preyions night, and addressed a moving appeal to the Managers of the 
Institution in qn'^stion to restore the amount of the cheque which he found 
had been cashed before he had time to dress himself or drink one bottle of 
soda-water. As it was found that the unfortunate man had absolutely left 
himself penniless, the Managers, it is believed, kindly allowed h^m a small 
sum to carry him on till the next quarter, but the shock was too much for 
him, and after a few days of intense mental agony, he fell into a state of 
total abstinence, from which he never rallied. 

I do not know that I can usefallj lengthen this Chapter. 
Disputes between Heirs-at-Law and Charities are yery common, 
and the cases above noticed are sufficient for the purpose of 
shewing that Heirs-at-Law and Next of Kin not unfrequently 
take the benefit of a bequest intended for some Charitj. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS. 



It will be convenient to divide these notes on Unclaimed Dividends 
as follows : — 

I. — Bank of England. 
II. — South Sea sStock. 
in. — Bankruptcy. 



I. — Bank of England. 
Among things not generally known is the fact that there 
annually lapses to the Government of this country a very large 
sum from Unclaimed Dividends, presumably by reason of the 
representatives of the original Stockholders not being known to 
the Bank of England authorities. I gather this information from 
a Return presented to Parliament by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners during the Session of 1877. Some readers may like to 
have Uie extract in full : — 

1876. £ s.d. 

4th April. Dividends dne and not demanded . . . . 984,225 4 7 



Advanced to Government 



4th July. 



4ihOet. 

1877. 
4th Jan. 



Dividends dne and not demanded 
Advanced to Government . . 



Dividends dne and not demanded 
Advanced to Government . . 



Dividends due and not demanded 
Advanced to Government . . 



876,739 


9 


901,080 
876,739 


1 7 
9 


898,516 
876,739 


4 3 
9 


885,508 
^876,759 


4 11 
9 



The sums thus advanced to the Government are applied pursuant 
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to the provisions of certain Acts of Parliament towards the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. The Unclaimed Dividends accrue, 
doubtless, on a vaiiety of Stocks not all entitled to the same rate 
of interest. 

Most people reading the Return from which the above figures 
are extracted would probably think that four separate sums of 
£876,739 Os. 9d. each were advanced to the Government during 
the year 1876-7. I confess I thought so myself on first looking 
at the Return, but I have since been informed that the item 
''Dividends due and not demanded" includes all Unclaimed 
Dividends up to date, and that only one sum of £876,739 Os. 9d. 
has been advanced to the Government. However this may be, 
the Unclaimed Stock in either case represents many millions 
sterling. 

Too much publicity cannot be given to the fact that these 
Unclaimed Dividends belong to the representatives of deceased 
Stockholders; they only await legitimate claimants proving their 
title as such representatives, prior to being re-transferred from 
the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt. 

In 1870, an Act was passed with the short title of The National 
Debt Act, which consolidated, with amendments, certain enact- 
ments relating to the National Debt. The provisions with 
reference to Unclaimed Dividends are collected together in 
Part VIII. of the Act ; they are so important to the public, 
and the terms thereof so little known, that it may not be unprofit- 
able here to state their effect fully. 

Section 51 provides that all Stock, no dividend whereon is 

claimed for ten years, shall be transferred in the 

books of the Bank of England to the National 

Debt Commissioners. 

Section 52 provides that immediately after every such transfer, 
the lollowing particulars shall be entered in a list to be kept by 
the Bank: (1) The name in which the Stock stood immediately 
before the transfer; (2) The residence and description of the 
parties ; (8) The amount translerred ; and (4) The date of the 
transfer ; such lists to be open for inspection at the usual hours of 
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transfer ; duplicates of each list to be kept at the office of the 
National Debt Oomniissioners. 

Section 63 relates to the mode of transfer, wh'ch is to be deemed 
as effectual to all intents as if signed by the person in whose name 
the Stock then stands. 

Section 54 deals with subsequent Dividends. It provides that 
where Stock is transferred, all Dividends accruing thereon after the 
transfer shall be paid to the National Debt Commissioners, and 
shall be from time to time invested by them in the purchase of 
other like Stock, to be placed to their account of Unclaimed 
Dividends. AH such Dividends, and the Stock arising from the 
public investment thereof, shall be held by those Commissioners, 
for the subject to the claims of the parties entitled thereto. 

Section 55 relates to re-transfer and payment to persons shewing 
title; it is in substance as follows: — Re-transfer may be made to 
any person shewing his right thereto. In case the authorities are 
dissatisfied with the claimant's title, he may by petition, in a 
summary way, state and verify his claim to the Court of Chancery 
and the Court may make such Order thereon touching the Stock, 
Dividends, and costs of application as to the Court seems just. 

Section 56 provides that three months* notice must be given 
before re-transfer or payment where the Stock or Dividends claimed 
exceed £20. 

Section 57 provides that Advertisements as to the re-transfer 
shall be inserted in one or more newspapers circulating in London 
and elsewhere. Where any such Advertisement is ordered by the 
Court of Chancery, it is to state the purport of the Order. 

Section 58 provides that at any time before re-transfer of Stock 
or payment of dividend to a claimaint, application may be made 
to the Court of Chancery to rescind or vary any Order made for 
re-transfer or payment thereof. 

Section 59. — It may be desirable to give this Section tn extenso, 
as it relates to cases where a second claimant appears : — 

Where any stock or dividends having been re-transferred or paid as afore- 
said to a claimant by either Bank is or are afterwards claimed by another 
person, the Bank and their officers shall not be responsible for the same to 
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Bach other claimant, bat he may have reooarse against the person to whom 
the re-transfer or pa3anent was made. 

Section 60. — This contaias a very impbrtent proviso for 

Claimants : — 

Provided that if in any case a new claijiant establishes his title to any 
Stock or Dividends re-transferred or paid to a former claimant, and is unable 
to obtain transfer or payment thereof from the former clamiant, the Cbart of 
Chancery shall, on application by petitloa by the nev7 daimaab, verified as the 
Court requires, order the National Debt Cdrnmisaioners Uy transfer to him any 
such sum in Stock, and to pay to him such sum in money or dividend as the 
Court thinks just. 

This is good news for persons who have been defrauded by 
reason of a fictitious claim having been made to Stock and 
Dividends justly their own. Such cases are unfortunately not 
without precedent. 

Section 61 relates to payment of Uaclaimed Dividends U> 
the iVational Debt Commissioners. 

Section 62 relates to Unclaimed Stock, consisting of Stock Certi- 
ficates and Unclaimed Coupons. These are dealt with in a similar 
manner as nearly as may be to Unclaimed Stock and Dividends 
thereon. 

' Section 63 enables the Treasury to empower the Bank of 
England or of Ireland to investigate the circumstances of any 
Stock or Dividends remaining unclaimed, with a view to ascertain 
the owners thereof, and allow to them such compensation for their 
trouble and expenses as to the Treasury seems just. 

Section 66 grants indemnity to the Banks of England and 
Ireland and their officers in respect of such re-transfers as afore- 
said ; they are to be in no way responsible to any person having or 
claiming any interest in such Stocks and Dividends. 

From a careful perusal of the foregoing provisions, it would 
appear that the Legislature has provided proper means for dealing 
with Unclaimed Dividends of the Bank of England — Firsts by 
applying them towards the reduction of the National Debt, and, 
secondli/, for re-transfer from the Commissioners to persons entitled 
thereto on proper proofs of identity being produced to the 
Authorities. 
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I am often asked why Dividends continue to remain Unclaimed 
year after year, and my answer is, that in many cases (owing to lapse 
of time and other reasons) it is very diflficult to trace the legal per- 
sonal representatives of the original Stockholders, and the State will 
therefore have a large annual "windfall." Many years ago the 
Bank of England authorities published Lists containing the names 
and descriptions of Stockholders entitled to Unclaimed Dividends, 
and the public were largely benefited thereby ; but it was stated that 
such publication olBfered facilities for fraud, hence their discontinu- 
ance. It seems rather hard that the majority of persons interested 
in these funds should suflPer for the delinquencies of a few black 
sheep, and it is utterly impossible to believe that the Bank of 
England Solicitors (to whom, doubtless, any questionable claim 
would be referred) could be deceived in many cases. The means 
adopted by the Bank authorities for endeavouring to find Claim.ants 
in the present day are, I believe, of a very limited character ; they 
address a communication to the parties supposed to be interested, 
acquainting them that their names appear on the Bank books, and 
that, if they will take measures to establish any claim they may 
have, all proper assistance will be afforded them. As I have 
stated above, it is almost impossible, in m any cases, for the Bank 
authorities to trace the persons really interested, and the fact of 
large sums being annually applied towards the reduction of the 
National Debt, arising from Unclaimed Dividends, would seem to 
shew that more publicity is necessary in the interests of Heirs-at- 
Law and Next of Kin. Many thousands of persons are more or 
less interested in these Dividends, and the more accessible Lists like 
those above referred to are made, the more chance would there be 
of the grand total of Unclaimed Dividends being reduced. 

I would venture to suggest that some Member of the House of 
Commons might move for a Return respecting Unclaimed Stocks 
and^Dividends of the Bank of England, shewing — 

1. Name and Address of Stockholder. 

2. Amount and Denomination of Stock. 

3. Amount Transferred to National Debt Commissioners 

and Date of Transfer. 
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4. Number of Dividends due. 

5. Amount of Unclaimed Stock. 

6. „ „ Dividends. 

7. „ returned to Claimants. 

The publication of such a Return would be the means of 
enabling many persons to put in a claim for a portion of these 
fonds which have been only of benefit to the State for so many 
years. 

A specimen of an Advertisement issued by the Bank of England 
with reference to Unclaimed Dividends is subjoined : — 

Bane op England. — Unclaimed Dividends. — Applications having been 
made to the Governors of the Bank of England to direct the payment of 
Two Dividends on the sum of £10,500 Consolidated £3 per Cent. Annuities, 
heretofore standing in the name of ... . deceased, and which Dividends 
were paid over to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, in consequence of the first thereof having remained unclaimed since 
. . . Notice is Hereby Given, that, on the expiration of three months 
from this date,- the said Dividends will be paid to ... . one of the 
Executors of . . . deceased, who has claimed the same, unless some 
other claimant shall sooner appear and make out his claim thereto. 

The following are extracted from published Lists of Un- 
claimed Dividends of the Bank of England. The numbers after 
the dates denote the number of Dividends due when the Unclaimed 
Dividends were transferred to the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt : — 



NAME. 


ADDBESS. 


DATE. 


DIVI- 
DENDS. 


Aquilar, Benjamin 
Ashby, Francis . . 
Alexander, Robert 

Barnes, John .. 
Burdett, Mary .. 
Brown, Sarah . . 

Collinson, Ann . . 
Campbell, EHzabeth . . 
Croce, James 


Welbeck Street . . 

■Whitehall 

Edinburgh 


1781 
1774 
1771 

1778 
1772 

1766 

1763 
1760 
1759 


84 

98 
103 

89 


• • • • * • 

Cleveland Row 
Parliament Street . . 

Lombard Street .. 

Park Street 

Cheapside 


101 
114 

119 
125 
127 
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NAMX. 



Dacnnha, Moses 
DfJon, Eatberine 
Pramante, William 

Ewer, Sarah 
Exington, Bichard 
E^ers, Thomas .. 

Foyster, Grace . . 
Fabre, Jacob 
Ff anx 

Gibson, Margaret 
Olover, Mary 
Gent, Elizabeth 

Hardy, John 
Hand, John 
Hale, Mary 

Irwin, Edward .. 

Judd, Thomas . . 
Jones, Lewis 

Keating, Sarah , . 
Keliy, Henry 
King, Bev. Thos. 

Lloyd, Eleanor . . 
Lunsford, Mary . . 
Large, Samnel .. 

Metcalfe, Thomas 
Methuin, Betty 
Mills, Bichard .. 

Nodin, Anne 
Newland. Sukey 
Oakley, Ann 

Parsons, Sarah . . 
Price, David 
Pnrcer, Mary .. 

Bay, Francis 
Beynolds, Mary 



ADDBBSa. 



Stock Exchange . . 
Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn 
York 

Fulham 

Seaman of the ** Queen " . . 
Bamsgate . . 



Jamaica 

Devon 

Essex 



Shoreditch . . 

Broad Street Bnildings . . 

Arb'ngton Street . . 

Merchant Taylor's Hall . . 
Serjeant's Inn, Fleet Street 
St. George's, Hanover Sqre. 

Butlandshire 



Henley Street 
Hackney . . 



I>ATB. 



Gheapside 

Borough 

Oxon 



Kensington Palace, Servant 
Cavendish Square 
Distaff Lane 

Lincoln's Inn 

St. Catherine Precinct . . 

Southwark 



St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. . 
Ivy Lane .. 
Harley Street 



1784 
1781 
1764 

Jan., 1797 

July, 1796 

1794 

April, 1782 
Oct., 1781 
Jan., 1771 

July, 1786 
Jan., 1783 
July, 1781 

Jan., 1769 
Jan., 1768 
Jan., 1764 

Oct., 1770 

April,1789 
Aprfl, 1776 

July, 1797 
AprU,1796 
July, 1796 

July, 1781 
Jan., 1777 
April,1766 

July, 1781 

Jan., 1781 

j April, 1776 

I Jan., 1781 
July, 1771 

July, mo 



MVI- 
DEKDS. 



Tooley Street 
Oxford Boad 
Essex Street, Strand 






Salop 
Warwick 



Jan.. 1783 
I April, 1778 
! April, 1760 

July, X783 

July, 1776 I 93 



87 

83 

130 

52 
53 

68 

82 

83 

104 

73 

80 
83 

128 
130 
138 

105 

68 
94 

61 
64 
65 

83 
92 

116 

83 
84 
94 

84 

103 

65 

80 

90 

126 

79 
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f 

NAlfE. 


ADDBBSS. 


DATS. 


DITI- 
D£NDS. 


Bedford, Ann . . 


Oxendon Street 


Jan., 1766 


114 


Sabine, John 
Slaney, Appolina 
SutlafF, John 


Chatham 

Greenwich .. 

Edmonton 


Jan., 1784 
July, 1783 
July, 1762 


78 

79 

121 


Tedd, Edward . . 
Tovey, Cecilia . . * . 
Taylor, Mary .. 


Southweald 

New Surrey Street 

Marylebone 


Oct. 1793 

July, 1788 
July, 1766 


59 

69 

113 


XJdny, Maty . . . . 
Verchan, John . . .'. 
Yeaian, Catherine 


Chichester 

St. Marylebone 

Berkeley Square . . . . 


July, 1811 
April, 1776 
Jan., 1793 


23 
94 
60 


1 
Waddington. Henry .. 
Walkington, Elizabeth. . 
Webb, Margaret 


Blackfriars 

(Spinster) 

Wood Street .. .. 


1810 
1786 
1774 


25 

74 
98 


Tatman, John .. 
Tarker, Elizabeth 
Young, John 


Portsea 

Spinster 

Abchurch Tiane 


1810 
1801 
1806 


26 
43 
34 



II. — South Sea Stock. 

The history of the South Sea Company is interesting ; it was 
established in 1711, in the reign of Queen Anne. Great arrears 
of pay had been incurred upon the Navy, Victualling, Transport, 
and Ordnance Departments, to liquidate which a Company was 
incorporated by the name of the South Sea Company, and invested 
with the exclusive privilege of trading to the South and West 
Coast of America ; in consideration for which privilege the Com- 
pany advanced to the Government for current services £5b0,000. 
The amount of arrears and deficiencies, together with overdue 
interest, amounted to about £8,500,000. The actual capital of 
the Company, authorized by the Act 9 Anne, c. 21, was about 
£9,000,000. On this sum the Company received six per cent, per 
annum interest, and £8,000 a year for management. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, it was one of the Articles of the 
Peace between England and France that what was known as the 
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Assienfx) contract — a commercial agreement between the King of 
Spain and others for famishing the Spanish dominions in America 
with negro slaves— should be transferred to the English. 
Accordingly, in 1718, a new instrument was signed, to last for 
thirty years, and the famishing of negroes to the number of 4,800 
annually to Spanish America, was committed to the South Sea 
Company. The Company were also granted other privileges, but 
were on the whole losers by their iniquitous slave traffic. 

In 1716 the South Sea Fund underwent some new regulations 
and in the same year the Government treated with the Company 
for an abatement of the interest due on their debt, and the Com- 
pany agreed to a reduction from six to five per cent.; they also 
agreed to lend the Government £2,000,000 for the payment of 
such creditors as should refuse to accede to a like agreement ; but 
the Government did not avail themselves of this ofiPer, as almost 
all the public creditors agreed to the proposed reduction. 

In 1727 the Government was enabled to obtain a further reduc- 
tion of the interest due on the debts of the Company from five to 
four per cent. 

It is a noticeable fact that in the year 1732 almost all the 
redeemable debt of the Nation was due to three Companies, 
namely, the Bank of England, the South Sea Company, and the 
East India Company. 

In 1720, a Scheme was framed for uniting all the public debts 
into one fund; for this purpose the South Sea Company was 
authorized to purchase the debts and annuities due by the Govern- 
ment, on the most advantageous terms they could. The debts 
amounted to about £17,000,000. The Company agreed to pay 
into the Exchequer, for the privilege of Purchasing the Perpetual 
Annuities, £4,156,306 towards the discharge of the National Debt ; 
and to pay £450 for every £100* of Terminable Annuities which 
they should purchase. This Scheme gave rise to that extraordinary 
exhibition of national infatuation, known as the South Sea Bubblp. 
The expectations entertained of advantage from this agreement 
with the Govemment, and from the extension of the Company's 
trade to the South Sea, were so extravagant, that the price of their 
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Stock rose in a short time to the enonnous premium of 1,000 per 
cent., and soon after fell as rapidly, producing ruin to many 
families. In Hamilton's History of th© National Debt, it is 
remarked " that the folly of this national credulity was the more 
surprising, as a similar delusion of the Mississippi Company had 
taken place in France only a year before, attended with conse- 
quences still more fatal." 

During the reign of George II., the interest on the public debt 
was reduced from four to three per cent., and the funds known as 
the Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, and the Three per 
Cent. Eeduced Annuities were created. The interest on South Sea 
Stock (capital, £3,662,784,) and on South Sea Annuities was also 
reduced to three per cent. In 1751, a sum of £2,000,000 waa 
borrowed to pay off those who declined to agree to the reduction. 

The only branches of trade in which the Company ever engaged 
were, that of conveying slaves to the Spanish colonies and the 
whale fishery ; both of these enterprises were attended with loss 
and were abandoned. The Company ceaseS trading in 1748. 

By the Act of 55 Geo. 3, c. 57, the exclusive privileges of the 
Company were repealed ; and, as a compensation, a guarantee 
fund of £610,464 was appointed to be invested in some Three per 
cent Stock. This fund was equivalent to one-half per cent, on the 
Company's Stock. 

In addition to its ordinary trading capital, the Company had the 
management of several other funds. One of these was known as 
Old South Sea Annuities. In 1723 these amounted to 
£16,901,099. Part of the capital being paid off periodically, it 
was reduced in 1775 to £11,907,470, at which it remained till the 
establishment of Mr. Peel's Sinking Fund in 1786. 

Another fund was known as New South Sea Annuities, la 
1733 the capital of this fund amounted to £10,988,318 ; reduced 
in 1775 to £8,494,830; and the interest from four to three per 
cent. 

The only other fund belonging to the Company was that known 
as the Three per • Gent. Annuities, 1751. This fund consisted 
originally of £2,100,000 borrowed for the purpose of paying off 
H 
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those holders of Sonth Sea Annnities who would not consent to 
the reduction of interest. 

A considerable portion of the before-mentioned sums has been 
from time to time redeemed, and some forty years ago, when a List 
of Unclaimed Dividends of South Sea Stock was published by 
Order of the Directors of the South Sea Company, they were 
stated to comprise the following sums : — 

Three per Cent. Old South Sea Annuities £2,999,310 17 9 

Three per Cent. New South Sea Annuities 2,125,168 16 

Three per Cent. Annuities, 1751 470,980 11 

After perusing the foregoing fects in connection with the 
history of this noted Company, no one will be surprised to hear 
that during the many years of its existence a very considerable 
sum of money, in the shape of Unclaimed Stock and Dividends, 
accumulated. The List above referred to contains some 30,000 
names and descriptions of persons whose representatives were stated 
to be entitled to sums more or less considerable amounting in the 
aggregate to several millions sterling. Many people are believed 
to have been largely benefited by the information gleaned from this 
invaluable publication, and the total unclaimed has thus been con- 
siderably reduced, but enough yet remains to make a good many 
persons wealthy. From the aforesaid Unclaimed Dividend List, I 
extract the following. The figures after the dates denote the 
number of Dividends due when the funds were transferred to the 
Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt : many 
more Dividends are of course now due in cases where no claimants 
have appeared : — 



NA.M1C. 


ADDBESS. 


DATE. 


JOIVI- 
DENDS. 


Abercromhy, Francis . . 
Arpin, Peter 
Algren, Oluf 

Backhouse, Bey. Wm. . • 
Baird. William . . 
Beal, Francis •• 




1760 
1738 
1781 

1788 
1733 
1729 


153 

37 

114 

99 
57 
45 


Distiller, Westminster . . 
Greenwich « 


Westminster 

(for self and duldren) . . 
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NAME. 



Chadwick, Sir Andrew 
Clarke, WUHam 
€larke, William 

Destandan, Peter 
Denton, Jane .. 
Dissell, Ann 

Eades, Ann 
Edwards, Thomas 
Elliott, Edward . . 

Field, Samuel . . 
Frederick, Susanna 
Fowler, Hester .. 

Gardner, Mary • . 
Green, Benjamin 
Gregory, Mary . . 

Hackshaw, Robert, and 

another 
Harrison, John . . 
Hobbs, EUzabeth 

Ireland, Judith, and 

others in trust 
Johnson, Nathaniel 
Jordan, Matthew 

Eennenmond, Mary Ann 
Kirke, James, and Mary, 

his Wife 
Eynaston, Sarah D. 

Lacey, Roger .. 
Lawren, Thomas 
Lumbrose, Abraham 

Macree, Elizabeth 
Markland, Elizabeth 
Marshall, Henry 

Napier, Barbara 
Nicholas, John 
NichoUe, Joshua 

H 2 



ADDBESS. 



Aldersgate Street . . 
Berks 



St. Martin's Fields 

Suffolk 

Houndsditeb 



Woolwich . . 
Isleworth . . 
Exchange Alley 



Marylebone 
Ozon 
Bond Street 



St. George's Lane 
Nicholas Lane 
Lambeth . . 



Highgate 
Fuiham 



Watting Street 



» Long Acre . 

MUe End . 
(Spinster) . 

Hackney . 

Amsterdam 

Tower Hill , 



Bankside 



St. Martin's Fields 
Bridge Yard 
Jersey 



DATE. 



1768 
1778 
1812 

1723 

1787 
1790 

1723 
1724 
1763 

1764 
1827 
1767 

1727 

1723 

'1787 



1737 
1733 
1734 



1796 
1723 
1825 

1768 

1730 
1827 

1723 
1732 
1735 

1732 
1776 
1783 

1723 
1737 
1767 



Dm- 

DENDS. 

139 

120 

52 

67 

101 

89 

.57 

^55 
149 

87 

20 
140 

40 

56 

101 



29 
86 
33 



66 
57 
24 

139 

43 
22 

56 
36 
30 

36 
123 
110 

57 

32 

2 
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NAME. 



Ogborn, William 
Osbaldiston, Katherine 
Onchterlony, George 

Palmer, Elizabeth 
Paris, Thomas . . 
Peacock, Ehzabeth 

Babotean, John. . 
Banson, Mary . . 
Bogers, John .. 

SaHsbnry, Martha 
Salmon, James . . 
Smith, Hy., Captain 



Talbot, CO., and others 
Tatham, Thomas 
Taylor, John (Volunteer) 



Vander Each, Winde 

WiUiam 
Vernon, Thomas 
Viel, Mary, Widow 

WaddeU, John H. 
Warner, Susannah 
Williams, William 

Tate, William .. 
Young, Peter 
Young, Dr. Edward 



ADDRESS. 



DATE. 



East Bamet 
^Spinster) .. 
(Merchant) . . 

St. Dunstans - in - the -West 

(Widow) 

St. Anne's, Westminster. . 
Oomhill 

Westminster 

Kent 

Mount St., Grosvenor Sq. 

/ 

) > • • ■ • • 

Twickenham 
Hague 

Newgate Market . . 

Westminster 

Gloucestershire 



1797 
1762 
1742 

1732 
1723 

1807 



St. George's, Middlesex . . 
Herts. 



1724 
1751 
1784 



DIVI- 
DENDS. 



1723 
1791 
1725 


67 
92 

6a 


1733 
1723 
1779 


36 

67 

117 


1807 

1819' 

1723 


40 
39 
67 


1733 
1733 
1733 


36 

36 

.36 


1828 
1782 
1808 


19 

112 

68 



1 

31 
16 

30 
5Q 
61 



64r 

1 
2 



In conclusion, I may add for the information of those who may 
consider themselves to be descendants of any holder of South Sea 
Stock that the Old South Sea House has been pulled down, and the 
business with reference to these Unclaimed Dividends transferred 
to the Bank of England, where alL inquiries respecting Unclaimed 
Stocks or Dividends are answered. 

A revised list of these Unclaimed Dividends would be in- 
valuable to many families, and I am not without hope that such 
a List may see the light some day. 
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III. Banketjptcy. 

Before quoting statistics concerning Unclaimed Dividends in 
Bankruptcy, it may not be out of place here to give a few extracts 
on the Bankruptcy Laws of the olden time. * * ' 

One of the earlier Statutes prescribes the following penalty for 
the fraudulent conveying away of goods : — 

If on indictment a bankrupt shaU be convicted, he or she so convicted 
shaU be set in the piUory in some public place for the space of two hours, 
and one of his or her ears nailed to the pillory and cut off. 

Persoiis fraudulently claiming the estate of a bankrupt were 
thus dealt with : — 

If at any time before or after a person becomes a bankrupt, any persons do 
fraudulently, or by collusion, claim, demand, recover, possess, or detain any 
debts, duties, goods, chattels, lands, or tenements, by writing, trust, or 
otherwise, which were or shall be due, belonging, or appertaining to any 
such offender, other than such as he or they can and do prove to be due by 
light and conscience .... every such person shaU forfeit and lose 
double as much as he or they shaU so claim 

After the creditors were satisfied, forfeitures were disposed of 
thus; — 

One moiety to the Commissioners of Bankrupts to be paid unto the Queen's 
Majesty, Her Heirs and Successors, and the other moiety thereof .... 
employed and distributed to, and amongst the poor within the hospitals in 
«very city, town, or county where any such bankrupt shall happen to be. 

The disposal of one moiety of these forfeitures amongst the 
poor in hospitals no one would be disposed to cavil at — ^why the 
other moiety should go to the Queen's Majesty is not so clear. 

As recently as the year 1761, a person named Perrott was^ 
executed at Smithfield for fraudulently concealing the true state of 
his^ affairs from his creditors. 

A few years later on (in 1772) a noted firm of bankers stopped 
payment. The event is thus dilated on in the newspapers of the 
day:— 

It is almost impossible to describe the general consternation in the 
Metropolis at this instant. No event for 50 years past has been remembered 
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to have giyen so fatal a blow both to trade and pnblio credit ; an nniversal 
bankniptcy was expected ; ^e stoppage of almost every banking house in 
London was looked for ; the whole city was in an uproar ; many of the best 
^onilies in tears .... caused by the rumour that one of the greatest 
bankers in London had stopped payment, which a^erwards proved true. . 
• • • The principal merchants assembled, and means were immediatelj 
epncerted to revive trade and restore the national credit. 

Considering the distress the failure of a large firm causes, wha 
can wonder at the penalties being so'severe, in days gone, by for 
fraudulent bankruptcy. 

In the year 1876 an Act had to be obtained arising out of the 
winding-up of the Western Bank of Scotland. That bank stopped 
payment in 1857, with liabilities amounting to nearly nine millions, 
and after the lapse of twenty years the fand, in the shape of 
Unclaimed Dividends, &c., remaining to be dealt with was 
£10,368. In the Liquidators' balance-sheet it is curious to note 
the alarming difference between nominal and estimated assets, 
thus: — Credits and overdrawn accounts, <&c., set down in the 
Company's books at £2,800,000, or thereabouts, are estimated to 
realize the insignificant sum of £489 18s. 3d. 

Acts of Parliament with reference to Bankruptcy have from 
time to time been passed, but, judging irom correspondence in the 
newspapers, they have failed to give entire satisfaction to the 
public. Only recently the Secretary of the Mercantile Law 
Amendment Society presented a Memorial to the Lord Chancellor 
containing suggestions for an Act to amend the Act of 1869 ; this 
Memorial is stated to have had the support of sixty banking firms 
and a large number of the leading mercantile houses. It contains 
gome striking details concerning Unclaimed Dividends in Bank- 
ruptcy, of which the following is a summary : — 

In 1864, the Chief Registrar of the Bankruptcy Court stated 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons that there 
was a fund called the " Unclaimed Dividend Account," producing 
£45,000 a year ; that under the Trust Deed Clauses of the Act of 
1861, and also under certain sections of the Act of 1869, very 
large sums had been received by trustees, none of whom were 
liable to any official supervision, or even rendered, as far as could be 
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disooyerfed, any account of Unclaimed Dividends or undivided 
surplus to any person whatever. The value of bankrupts' estates 
and of estates administered under trust deeds during the period 
between 1864 and 1876 was £68,817,221 10s. 

The Memorial proceeds : — 

It will be seen that under Bankrupts' estates more than 30 per cent, of the 
assets remain undivided at the end of th^ year, and that nearly £22,000 per 
anniun has been paid to the Consolidated Fund from Unclaimed Dividends. 
The estates under liquidations and compositions are more than four times 
the value of bankrupt estates, and must therefore yield at the least nearly 
£90,000 a year in Unclaimed Dividends; .... also unemployed 
balances of at least a million and a half. ■ Innumerable cases have been 
brought under my notice in which creditors under petitions for Equidation, 
which have been filed for months, have neither been able to get any dividend 
nor any information whatever respecting their debtors' estate, until, wearied 
by unavailing efforts, they have retired in hopeless disgust. 

The foregoing probably in some degree accounts for the enormous 
sums lying idle in the shape of Unclaimed Dividends. It has been 
suggested that some account should be rendered shewing how 
much of the immense sum of money which these estates represent 
has been paid to the creditors, and what remains undivided in the 
hands of persons who are not entitled to it. The Daily Telegraphy 
in an article commenting on the above Memorial, said : — 

We believe that in the great majority of cases the disposal of the proceeds 
of bankrupts' estates can be explained by the circumstance, familiar enough 
to aU who know the English law, that the expenses of administration 
swaUow up most of the proceeds of smaU estates, while large ones have often 
to run the gauntlet of costly litigation. The law and the lawyers are the 
real offenders, not trustees and accountants. 

Judging by the Report, presented to Parliament in 1876, of a 
Committee appointed to consider the working of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1869, the Daily Telegraph was right in its surmises, for in that 
Eeport I find the following startling disclosures:— ** Out of 552 
bankruptcies wound up in the year 1874, the assets of 223 
(averaging £77 per estate) were thus distributed:— 
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Law Costs ... ... ... ... 63*85 per cent. 

Receivers, Managers, and Trustees ... 19*21 „ 
Auctioneers and Accountants... ... 6*28 „ 

Incidental 8*64 „ 

Bankrupt ... 1-40 „ 

Dividend 0*00 „ 
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r 

Due to Trustees 2*38 



100*00 per cent, of Assets. 

There would be no squabbling about Unclaimed' Dividends in 
these 223 cases at any rate. 

In 1877, the Secretary to the Mercantile Law Amendment 
Society wrote a long letter to the Times, which was characterised 
by the leading journal as an important and interesting docuirieat. 
I extract from it the following under the heading "Undistributed 
Assets and Unclaimed Dividends": — 

The figures to which I am now about to refer are so important that I 
trust they wiU be carefuUy considered. I venture to think they deserve the 
special consideration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It appears from 
the ComptroUer's Beturn that on 31st December last, there remained in the 
hands of trustees under bankrupts' estates, undistributed assets amounting 
to £441,364 2s. lOd., and that in the Bank of England there was a sum of 
£10,784 18s. 5d., being UijLclaimed Dividends remaining after the close of 

bankruptcies immense sums of money in these cases must 

remain in the hands of trustees in the form of Unclaimed Dividends. Why 
should the Unclaimed Dividends be kept by these adventurers ? . . . . 
Between 1862 and 1871 the gross value of the estates dealt with under 
the Bankruptcy Acts, 1861 and 1869, amounted to the immense sum of 

£74,564,326 AU Unclaimed Dividends and undivided surpluses 

* have been kept by the trustees It would be very difficult to 

estimate with accuracy the actual amount of Unclaimed Dividends now in 
the hands of trustees, but there can be no doubt that there is at least seven 
or eight millions of money. 

Some persons may possibly desire to be enlightenei as to the 
prospect of obtaining their share of the funds referred to in the 
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Memorial from which I have be6n quoting. The following section 
from the Bankruptcy Act of 1869 shews that Unclaimed Divi- 
dends may be recovered at any time, on proper reasons being given 
for the delay in sending in claims : — 

116. Where any dividends remain unclaimed for five years, then and in 
-every such case the same shaU be deemed vested in the Crown, and shall be 
disposed of as the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury direct: 
Provided that at any time after such vesting the Lord Chancellor or any 
Court authorized by him may by reason of the disability or absence beyond 
seas of the person entitled to the sum so vested, or for any other reason 
■appearing to him sufficient, direct that the said sum shall be repaid out of 
money provided by Parliament. 

A perusal of the foregoing facts will probably be sufficient to 
shew what an important unit in the fabulous sums of money 
awaiting claimants are Unclaimed Dividends in Bankruptcy. 

I may add that there recently appeared in the Timas a letter 
from "An Executor," complaining bitterly of the delay in 
distributing Dividends ; in this case the published correspondence 
shewed that £900 had quite escaped notice for upwards of ten 
years, and the Editor of the City Article of the Times, when com- 
menting on the case, said : — " Were a Parliamentary Return of 

the residues of estates in the hands of trustees in Bankruptcy 

to be ordered, people would be startled at the totals it would 
*^ reveal." 
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CHAPTEfi XIII. 



MISERS. 



Theeb is every reason to believe Ithat the hoards of money and 
other valuables one so often reads of as having been discovered by 
workmen while engaged in pulling down old houses have been 
secreted by Misers ; the result is that in many cases, property thus 
found is taken possession of by persons whom the Misers never 
intended to benefit — ^namely, their Heirs-at-Law and Next of Kin. 

It is pretty certain that misers of both sexes existed ages ago> 
as they do in our own day, and the following notes concerning 
some notable examples of this class of monomaniacs may not be 
uninteresting. 

Of those who made it the rule of their lives to — 

Gather gear by eveiy wile, 

the case of M. Osterwald, who died at Paris in 1791, is remarkable, 
as shewing that the richest man in a city may also be the most 
miserable one. He was the son of a poor minister, and began life 
as a clerk in a banking house at Hamburg, where he acquired a 
small sum, which he augmented by his speculations in business, 
and his economical mode of living ; he fifterwards came to Paris^ 
where he accumulated his enormous fortune. He was a bachelor 
— ^the expenses of a wife and children being incompatible with his 
frugal mode of living. He had for a servant a poor wretch, whom 
he never permitted to enter his apartment ;^ he had always 
promised that at his death he should be handsomely recompensed, 
and accordingly he left him a pittance of six months' wages and a 
suit of clothes, but, as he expressly stated, " not the most new." A 
few days before his deatH, some of his acquaintances, who saw that 
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he was reduced to the last extremity by want of nourishment^ 
proposed to him to have some soup. *'Yes, yes," he replied, "it 
is easy to talk of soup — but what is to become of the meat ? '* 
Thus died one who was reported to be the richest man in Paris, 
more from want of care and proper nourishment than from disease. 
He is stated to have left to relations, whom he had probably never 
seen, the sum of three millions sterling. Under his bolster were 
found eight hundred thousand livres in paper money. 

The French and Scotch alike have the credit of possessing the • 
virtue of frugality. An instance of this virtue being carried to 
an extreme is that of a James Cruikshank, who died at Huntly in 
Scotland. He was an errand-runner, and has been described as 
"the most perfect miser upon earth." He never lighted fire or 
candle in his house, nor ever ate or drank therein except what 
victuals he brought in his pocket from his last employer, and 
never bought a coat in his life. When death made its awful 
approach, with reluctance and difficulty he pointed to the place 
where his gold lay hidden. In a hole in the floor were 60 guineas, 
in another £40 in silver, and in an old box thrust in a third hole 
were £60 in silver. 

A still more extraordinary case is that of an English lady, who 
died in 1766, at a lodging-house near the Broadway, in Deptford, 
at the age of 96, Her name was Mary Luhome. For upwards 
of forty years she lived in Greenwich and Deptford in the most 
penurious manner, denying herself the common necessaries of life. 
She was known not to have had any fire or candle in her apart- 
ment for fourteen years prior to her death. She frequently 
begged on the high toads when she went on business to the 
City, and was also very light-fingered, having at divers 
times been detected in pilfering the most trifling things. Not- 
withstanding her wretched way of life, after her death there 
were found securities in the Bank, South Sea, East India, and 
other Stocks to the amount of £40,000 and upwards, besides 
jewels and other precious stones, plate, cliina, clothes of every 
kind of the richest sort, great quantities of the finest silks, linen, 
velvets, &c., unmade, of very great value, besides a large sum 
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of money. To whom all this treasure reverted does not appear; it 
is to be hoped the miser's Next of Kin came in for a share of it. 

The neighbourhood where Mary Luhorne died seems to be still 
famous for its misers, for last year (1877) there died at Woolwicsh 
.a Mr. John Clark, aged 86. He is described as having been a 
man of education, bub a very singular character ; although reputed 
as immensely wealthy, he was very miserly in his habits, and lived 
to the last in a squalid hovel in the poorest part of Woolwich ; 
the greater portion of his life was spent in the accumulation of 
books, of which he left a large store. It was reported that the 
front shutters of his house had not been opened for over thirty 
years; he never took a regular meal, nor did he know the taste of 
wines or spirits. Yet, notwithstanding that he lived in such a 
den and suffered such privations, he reached an octogenarian age, 
and died worth £40,000 or thereabouts. This book-worm, as well 
as miser, seems to have been a strange combination of avarice and 
liberality ; for, by his will, he left no less than £6,000 to his 
doctor ; also £5,000 to his housekeeper, besides many legacies to 
local charities and to a number of the poor neighbours by whom 
he was surrounded. Knowing well he could not take his wealth 
with him, he appears to have tried to make some reparation for a 
wasted life by disposing of his treasures with a liberal hand* 
What his Next of Kin said about the legacy of £6,000 to the 
doctor is not recorded. Bequests of this rig,ture are a proMc 
source of litigation. 

The following may convey a useful hint to persons having 
miserly relatives — " A miser, being very sick and pestered by his 
relatives, called them all around his bed and gave warning that if any 
of them set foot in his house again not a penny should they have of 
his money. The little daughter of a poor relation disregarded 
this warning, attended and nursed the old miser till he died, and 
when the will was read it was found that his nurse was his heiress 
— to the great mortification of the relatives who had, from sordid 
motives, obeyed the miser's injunction." 

The very highest personages have sometimes been miserji. King 
Henry the Seventh is a notable example. Of him it is said — 
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He was still more and longer subject to his passions than to his prejudices,. 
or rather to that one passion which ruled almost unrivalled in his breast — an 
insatiable avarice. ... In the first year of his reign he required a prest 
of 6,000 marks from the City of London, and obtained in the same year a 
subsidy from Parliament. In the sixth and eleventh years of his reign he 
extorted benevolences from his subjects, in addition to periodical aids from 
Parliament. But notwithstanding his extortions from his people and the 
bounty of Parliament, he exacted oppressive taxes throughout the realm. 
Being uncontrolled by any opposition abroad, and encouraged by absolute 
authority at home, he ... by inquisitions concerning those who had 
offended against any penal laws, and by every refinement of oppression, 
which long practice could suggest to the ministers of his avarice, he amassed 
in his coffers at Blchmond the prodigious sum of £1,800,000 in specie. 

The foregoing is not a pleasant picture, but it shews clearly to- 
what lengths a King was led by his craving after money. 

Another instance of miserly habits in the great and noble is to- 
be found in the case of that renowned captain, the Duke of 
Marlborough, of whom it is chronicled that when in the last stage 
of life and very infirm, he would walk from the public room in 
Bath to his lodgings on a cold, dark night to save sixpence in 
chair hire. This miserly old Duke left no less than one million 
and a half sterling, which immense sum was inherited by a 
grandson of Lord Trevor's. 

It is recorded of a Sir James Lowther, that, aft-er changing a 
piece of silver in George's Ooflfee-house, and paying twopence for 
his dish of coffee, he was helped into his chariot (he was then 
very lame and infirm) and went home. Some time after, he 
returned to the same coffee-house on purpose to acquaint the 
woman who kept it that she had given him a bad halfpenny, and 
demanded another in exchange for it. Sir James ip stated to have 
then had about £40,000 per annum coming in, and was at a loss 
whom to appoint his heir. 

Of Lord Hardwicke (at one time Lord Chancellor of England) 
it is said that he set the same value on half-a-crown when he was 
worth £800,000 as he did when only worth £100. 

Sir Thomas Colby, an official high in office, shortened his 
existence T)y his passion for this world's goods, as appears by the 
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following anecdote : — " He rose in the middle of the night, when 
he was in a very profuse perspiration, and walked downstairs to 
look for the key of his cellar, which he had inadvertently left on a 
table in the parlour ; he was apprehensive that his servants might 
seize the key and rob him of a bottle of port wine, instead of 
which he himself was seized with a chill, and died intestate, 
leaving over £200,000 in the funds, which waa shared by five or 
six day-labourers, who were his Next of Kin." Marvellous good 
luck for his poor relations. 
Here is yet another instance of a grasping, ungrateful nature : — 

Sir William Smyth, of Bedfordshire, when nearly 70 years of age, was 
whoUy deprived of sight ; he was persuaded to he couched hy a celebrated 
oculist, who, by agreement, was to have sixty guineas if he restored his 
patient to any degree of sight. The oculist succeeded in his operation, and 
Sir William was able to read and write without the use of spectacles during 
the rest of his life ; but as soon as Sir William perceived the good effects of 
the oculist's skill, instead of being overjoyed, as any other grateful person 
would have been, he began to lament the loss (as he called it) of his sixty 
guineas. His contrivance, therefore, now was how to cheat the oculist ; he 
pretended that he had only a glimmering and could see nothing perfectly ; 
for that reason the bandage on his eyes was continued a month longer than 
the usual time. By this means he obliged the oculist to compound the 
bargain, and accept of 20 guineas. 

A covetous man thinks no artifice too mean . which he may 
legally practise to save his money. This miserly Knight was an 
old bachelor, and at the time the oculist couched him is reported 
to have had a fair estate, a large sum of money in the Slacks, and 
not less than £5,000 in his house ! Dr. King, in Anecdotes 
of his own Times, makes the following observation when 
quoting Sir William Smyth's case : — " If you could bestow on a 
man of this disposition th^ wealth of both the Indies, he would 
not have enough ; because by enough (if such a word is to be 
found in the vocabulary of avarice) he always means something 
more than he is possessed of." 

The following is an instance (by no means an isolated one) of 
good fortune accruing to Next of Kin by a Miser dying intestate: — 

At Northfleet there died in 1772 a Mr. Page^ dealer in lime 
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«toneSy and gun flints, by which occupation .and bj a most 
pennrions way of living he had accnmalated a fortune of some 
£12,000. He lived alone in a large house for several years, no 
one coming near him but an old woman in the village, who once 
a day went to make his bed. His death was occasioned by his 
running a knife into the palm of his hand while opening an 
oyster, the wound inflamed, and at length mortified. Though repeat- 
edly requested to apply to a surgeon, he refused, saying '^all of that 
profession were rogues, and would make a job of his misfortune.?' 
l^om his having died without a will, his money went to a relative 
in very embarrassed circumstances. During the latter years of his 
life the miser would never suffer this poor relative to come to his 
house, and never gave him the smallest assistance. 

Misers are to be found in all parts of the world, and in all con- 
ditions of life ; the following is the record of the death at Cannes, 
France, of a very wealthy chiffonnier (or rag and refuse gatherer). 
Peeling himself very ill, this Croesus of rags sent for a lawyer to 
make his will — a most extravagant thing for a miser to do — but 
before this could be done he was seized with a fit of coughing, 
and died without naming either his wishes or his possessions. 
Shortly after his death the Heir-at-Law arrived, and an inventory 
of the deceased's effects was taken. A first search resulted, in the 
discovery of papers, bonds and bills of the value of 300,000 francs. 
A further search brought to light an earthenware' pot containing 
15,000 francs worth of gold ; and finally, m^re bills of the value 
of 90,000 francs were discovered in the sheets of the bed. It 
would be hard to say who were the more surprised at the discovery 
of all this wealth, the chiffonnier's relations or the legal 
gentleman who had been summoned to make the will. This 
avaricious old Frenchman had literally "scraped" together a 
fortune of over 400,000 francs. 

With the record of the death of an English rag and bone 
collector — who was also a noted miser — I may bring these 
jottings on Misers to a close. Some twenty years ago the 
body of an old man named Partridge, a rag and bone colle6tor, 
was discovered on a heap of filth in a room in one of the back 
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streets of Exeter. The deceased was in the habit of prowling 
about the city collecting bones and garbage, and he had been seen 
to eat morsels of food picked up by him in the streets. He lived 
alone in a room which was filled with rags, filth, and vermin. 
He had complained of illness a few days before his death, and had, 
marvellous to relate, resorted to intoxicating liquors as an antidote, 
of which he drank freely. After his death a Savings' Bank b9ok 
was found, from which it appeared he had a large sum of money 
in the Bank, and had also lent £15 to his landlady, besides 
various sums of money to other persons. His death was without 
doubt caused by self-neglect, dirty habits, and insufficiency of 
food. By his dying without a will a nice little windfall reverted 
to his Next of Kin. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



LOTTERIES. 



_ I 

The Next of Kin of many persons are largely interested im 
Unclaimed Money arising from State Lottery Prizes. A little 
historical information concerning Lotteries may therefore ngt be 
out of place here. 

In the year 1698, an Act of Parliament was passed for the sup- 
pression of Private Lotteries. That Act contains the following 
extraordinary preamble : — 

Whereas severall evil-disposed persons for divers yeares last past have sett 
up many mischievous and unlawful! games called Lotteries, not only in the 
Cities of London and Westminster and in the suburbs thereof and placet 
adjoyning, but in most of the eminent towns and places in England, and in 
the dominion of Wales, and have thereby most unjustly and fraudulently 
gott to themselves great sums of money from the children and servants of 
severall gentlemen, traders and merchants, and fron other unwary persons, 
to the utter ruine and impoverishment of many families and the reproach 
of the English laws and Government, by colour of severall patents or grants 
under the Great Scale of England for the said Lotteries, or some of thfem, 
which said grants or patents are against the common good, trade, welfare, 
and peace of his Majestie's kingdoms. 

For the remedy of the aforesaid evils, it was enacted — 

That aU such Lotteries . . . are common and publick nusances, and 
all grants, patents, and licenses for such Lotteries, or any other Lotteries, 
are void according to law. 

By the same Act, a penalty of £500 was imposed on person* 
keeping open Lotteries, publicly or privately, and persons drawing 
at any such Lotteries were liable to a penalty of £20. 

Notwithstanding the passing of the above-mentioned Act, it 
was deemed expedient in the reign of King George III. to pasi 
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an Act legalizing State Lotteries^ Buch Lotteries having proved to 
be, according to Blackstone, '^ a ready mode for raising the Supply." 
It would therefore seem that, although Lotteries got np by 
adventurers were suppressed. State Lotteries continued to floorish. 
They were first introduced in the reign of King William III., and 
during the Peace which followed the Seven Years* War, Lotteries 
were often used as valuable aids towards raising money for the 
Public Service. Tickets were granted to subscribers to the loans^ 
and instead of paying n^oney to the holders of the fortunate 
tickets, the Prizes were assigned them in capital Stock of that 
kind in which the loan of the year was funded. In the Lottery 
of 1769 the Prizes were paid in money. In 1785 the tickets were 
sold to the public at a profit to the State, and the Prizes likewise 
paid in money; this method was adhered to in all subsequent 
State Lotteries. 

Inamense sums of money were thus raised. The following is a 
note of the Prizes and Blanks in one of the State Lotteries for the 
year 1782 : — 

" Dlstribation of the Blanks and Prizes in the present Lottery. 

.. .. is £20,000 

.. .. is 10,000 

.. .. is 6,000 

.. .. is 8,000 

.. .. is 20,000 

.. .. is 15,000 

.. .. is 20,000 

.. .. is 25,000 

.. .. is 80,000 

.. .. is 115,000 

16,310 Prizes, amonntixkg to £819,500 

48^690 BlAoks. 

First drawn* 500 

Last drawn . 5,000 

65,000 Tickets at £5 each £325,000 

Not quite three blanks to a Prize. 
Fifteen per cent, to be deducted oat of the Prices, which axe to be paid 
at the Bank within 50 days uftsr the drawing is finished." 

No wonder State Lotteries were rery popnlar. Every holder of 
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a share therein indirectly did the State some service, at small risk 
•to himself and with the chance of winning a som sufficient to 
make him happy for the remainder of his days. 

The State has benefited in more .ways than one through these 
Lotteries, for in an Account published by the Bank of England, 
and annually presented to Parliament, the following suggestive 
entry may be found : — 

Amooni of balances of sums issued for payment of Dividends dne and not 
demanded, and for the payment of Lottery Prizes and Benefits which had 
not been claimed, and which remained in the hands of the Gk>Yemor and 
Company of the Bank of England. 

What is the amount of Lottery Prizes or Benefits not claimed 
does not appear ; but it is doubtless well worth looking after. If, 
by way of addenda to their annual Account, the Bank of England 
Authorities could be induced to publish a list of the names and 
addresses of the original holders of these Lottery Prize Tickets, 
the an^ount lying unclaimed would soon be appreciably reduced 
by the Next of Kin of such original holders coming forward. 

In 1767 the following curious paragraph appeared concerning 
the anxious holder of a Lottery ticket: — A gentlewoman in 
Holborn, whose husband had presented her with a ticket, put up 
prayers in the church the day before the drawing, thus : *' The 
prayers of this congregation are desired for the success of a person 
engaged in a new undertaking.'* It was very odd that she should 
invoke the prayers of a congregation for such an object. 

In the same year is recorded the following: — *'The 
^10,000 Prize drawn this day is the property of Mr. Gappadocia, 
an eminent Jew merchant, who formerly had a Prize of 
like value for himself, and purchased a third for a correspondent 
abroad." 

It is also recorded that a broker near Old Street, having pur- 
<;hased a room full of goods belonging to a poor woman in the 
neighbourhood, upon opening an old bureau, discovered in a 
private drawer (concealed within another), a Lottery ticket for 
the year 1765, which upon examination, proved to have been a 
prize for £500. Whether the broker was honest is not stated, bat 
I 2 
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it is to be hoped he was, and that the poor old woman had her own^ 

restored to her, and was able to build np her home again. 

Lotteries appear to have been popular in India as well tifi ia 

England, as will be seen by the following : — 

In 1811 a Prize of 100,000 Sicca rupees was awarded to a forttmate Hindoo 
of the name of Pulwan Sing, who, for many years, earned a precarious liyeli- 
hood by providing groups of dancing girls for the opulent Bengalese during 
the Doorgah Poojah -end other festivals, Pulwan Sing was the sole proprietor 
of the ticket ; he bore the sudden stroke of good fortune, by which he was 
raised in an instant from indigence to a state of affluence beyond his most 
sanguine dreams, with aU the composure of a practical philosopher. 

Poor Pulwan Sing, however, did not long enjoy his fortune, for 
it is recorded that a few days after receiving the proceeds of his 
Prize, his life was cut short by a fall from a horse, which he had 
purchased with a portion of the Lottery money. 

In the Morning GhronicU for 1791 the following extraordinary 
Lottery anecdote is guaranteed as an absolute fact: — 

For the Irish Lottery, 1788, Mr. Golding, a respectable gentleman, who 
resides near Town Mailing, and who is universally esteemed through the 
whole County of Kent, purchased a small share at Shergold's, the Boyal 
Union Bank, 50, Lombard Street. This proving a blank, he received one of 
their gratuitous shares ia the English Lottery, which was drawn in February, 
1789. Having registered the number, he, towards the conclusion of the 
Lottery, was agreeably surprised by the receipt of a letter informing him that 
it had drawn a Prize of £25,009. The pleasure, however, which this intelli- 
gence occasioned, soon experienced a mournful reverse. After the first tumult 
iA joy YxaA subsided, the next consideration was to take the share to London 
and receive the money; but, behold, after ransacking every desk, drawer, and 
.pocket in the house, no share could be found. It then occurred to him that 
some time before, a parcel had ,been lost in transit from London, in which 
parcel the share was enclosed. Nothing could be done but to stop payment 
at Shergold*s, and advertise a reward to whoever would produce the Share. 
But every effort was fruitless, and for many months no tidings could be 
obtained. When aU hope had vanished, however, a person applied at 
Shergold's, and offered the identical Share, which he had found, for twenty 

guineas, the reward offered for its discovery The next evening 

Messrs. Shergold and Co. paid down the full money in bank notes. 

A singular instance truly ,of ^^good fortune, misfortune, and 
restitution combined. 

Lotteries, without doubt,] were the means of raising manj people 
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■from oomparatiye poverty to positions of enviable independence ; 

they also served to bring out the latent virtues or vices of the 

fortunate Prize winners ; and, as a means of shewing up the foibles 

of human nature, many excellent plays have been written, wherein 

the happy possessor of a ^Prize in a Lottery is the principal 

character. To those readers who have great expectations — I hope 

they are many — the following anecdote will be interesting : — 

A poor man was lucky enough to become the envied proprietor of several 
thousand pounds through the medium of a Lottery. '* Now, thank Provi- 
dence," said he, " I can indulge my fancies as I please." With this intent, 
on the earliest possible opportunity, he drove out in his carriage and began 
purchasing odd things right and left. Into his carriage he had placed a 
barrel of beer, some flitclies of bacon, and a miscellaneous assortment of 
similar commodities; but, to crown all, he bought a cow, and drove home 
with it hitched to the b^k of the carriage. His relatives, not unnaturally, 
regarded all this with horror, and quickly took proceedings in order to have 
their lucky but eccentric relative adjudged insane. In this they succeeded. 

Those who think the recovery of Unclaimed Money a Lottery 
in which it is extremely undesirable to embark, I would venture 
to refer to Chapter II. on Dormant Funds in Chancery. They 
may possibly be convinced after perusing that Chapter that it 
?would not be a bad sort of Lottery to have a share in after all. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



LOST WILLS. 



It may not be generally known, but learned lawyers tell us that^ 
''if a testament be made in writing and afterwards lost, two* 
unexceptionable witnesses who saw and read the document and 
remembered the contents thereof, may, on deposing to the tenoor 
of the will, afford sufiicieut proof of its having been executed ; 
and in such cases probate is usually granted according to the 
depositions of the witnesses." It is quite clear, according to the 
text books, that the contents or substance of a testamentary 
instrument may be established in this way, though the instru- 
ment itself cannot be produced, upon satisfactory proof being 
given that the instrument was duly made by the testator, and was 
not revoked by him. For example, by shewing that the instrument 
existed after the testator's death, or that it was destroyed in hia 
lifetime without his privity or consent. Thus, where a testatpr 
had delivered his Will to a friend to take charge of for him, and. 
died some years afterwards, the Will was found torn £0 pieces by 
rats, and in part illegible ; on proof of the substance of the Will 
by the joining of the torn pieces, and by aid of the memory of the 
witnesses, probate was granted. 

In a case where, after the death of the testator, his Will and 
Codicil were, it was alleged, wrongfully torn by his eldest son, the 
Court having, by means of some pieces which were saved and by 
oral evidence, arrived at the substance of the instruments, 
admitted their validity. But where allegations of this serious 
nature are made, they must be supported by the clearest evidence 

In another case, where a Codicil had been burned by order of 
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ti^ testator, bat, not in his preseaee, as required bj the statute, 
probate waci granted on a draft copy. This case shews the neces- 
sity of having a Solicitor at one's elbow, not only when making 
our testamentary dispositions, but also when destroying them, so 
that the destruction may be done in a legalized way. 

If a Will be wholly or partially cancelled or destroyed by a 
testator whilst of unsound mind, probate will be granted on it if 
it is ascertainable what it was in its integral state. 

Where a Will is duly executed, but afterwards destroyed in the 
lifetime of the testator without his authority, it may be established 
OIL satisfactory proof being given of its coptents, and of it having 
been so destroyed. The law is the same where a wife, having 
power to dispose of property by her Will, makes her Will and 
afterwards destroys it by the compulsion of her husband. 

The law as to suppressing or destroying Wills is clearly shewn 
by the following case : — ''A person after the death of a testator 
possessed himself of the Will, and suppressed or destroyed it. On 
the facts being proved to the satisfaction of the Court, Letters of 
Administration were granted with the Will annexed to the 
residuary Legatee." A case of this kind was tried in Ireland some 
BeVenty years ago ; the following is from the newspaper report of 
the trial : — 

Singular Discoveby of a Will lost 21 Tears. 

A most extraordinary case was tried at the last Maryborough Assizes. Tl^e 
facts were these: — Robert Baldwin, in March, 1782, made his wiU, by whigh 
he devised the lands in question to the children of his youngest son. Soon 
after, his faculties failed him ; he became altogether childish, and died in 
April, 17.84, aged 80 or thereabouts. The defendant, testator's eldest son, 
immediately gave out that his father had destroyed the will, and no will being 
found, he entered into possession of the estate, and so matters remained fox 
twenty-one years, the whole family, during all that time, believing that their 
tether had died without a wiU. But, after twenty-one years, the delusion 
^aiushed, and the defendant's own children became the immediate 
instruments of justice to the children of his brother. In 1802, the defend* 
ant's wife died, and he soon afterwards, at the age of 78, married a veiy 
yonng woman, which caused some anxiety to his two sons, Bobert and Edwin, 
whose poignant expressions of regret so exasperated their father that he, in 
his resentmept, executed his will to disinherit his eldest son Bobert, and, in 
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his fit of anger, shewed it to his second son, Edwin, whd instantly determined 
to get at it and destroy it, in order to preserve the property to his elder 
brother. With this view he broke open his father's desk, where he found, not 
his father's will which he sought, but the will of his grandfather, which was 
then altogether forgotten by the family ; he read it, and fonnd that the estate 
of whtich his faher would have disinherited his brother, lawfully belonged to 
his cousins, the children of his late uncle John. He immediately communi- 
cated the important discovery to his brother, and he to their uncle Johnathan, 
in consequence of which, the will was, about the beginning of the year 1805, 
lodged in the Prerogative Court. When the defendant was apprised of the 
discovery of the wilJ, he eaid, it was very true, his father never did cancel his 
will, but that he did it away by two deeds, by which he afterwards conveyed 
the property to him, the defendant, and that those deeds were both registered. 
It appeared, indeed, that one such deed had been registered since the discovery 
of the will ; and both deeds appearing foully suspicious, a bill was filed in the 
Ck>urt of Exchequer, the cousins desiring to have the opinion of a jury on 
these alleged deeds. After a long trial, the jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiffs, with the full approval of the Judge. By this verdict, the plaintiffs 
(five in number) were restored to an estate of £300 a year, of which for 
twenty-five years they had been deprived by their uncle. 

Old uncles (especially wealthy ones) are invariably looked up to 
with the profoundest respect by their nieces and nephews, but in 
this instance the confiding nephews appear to have been the 
victims of misplaced confidence. 

The following case may with truth be classed as a very hard 
one, namely^ an action of ejectment by an eldest son, as Heir-at- 
Law, against his own mother. Such action would never have been 
commenced but for the loss of a carefully prepared Will. The 
short history of the matter may be thus narrated : — 

William Brown, Junior, the plaintiff, was the eldest son and 
Heir-at-Law of William Brown, Senior, deceased, late of Whitby; 
the defendant was the widow of William Brown, Senior, and 
mother of the plaintiff. William Brown, Senior, had four sons 
and two daughters ; he was the owner of real estates of the value 
of about £40,000, including the messuage the subject of the 
action. He was also possessed of personal property of considerable 
value. For many years the father was not on goods terms with 
his son and heir. In November, 1846, William Brown, Senior, 
made his will, by which he gave the plaintiff £50 per annum 
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dnnng his life, and after his decease a sum of £2,000 among tiie 
plaintiff's children. To his wife he gave all his real and personal 
estates upon trast, after payment of the aforesaid bequests, to 
apply the rents of the trust estates towards her support during 
widowhood, and tjie maintenance, education, and bringing 
up of his children; and, after the decease or marriage of 
his said wife, to apply the said rents, &c., equally among his 
children, except the plaintiff, and the testator appointed trustees 
of his will to carry into effect his wishes. On 18 July, 1855, the 
testator gave his Solicitor instructions for a new will ; a draft was 
accordingly prepared by the Solicitor ; on 20 July the testator 
called on his Socicitgr with the draft, and requested that he, the 
Solicitor himself, would engross the "Will from the draft, as the 
testator did not wish that any clerk in the office should know its 
contents. The Solicitor accordingly engrossed the Will, which was 
duly executed by the testator and attested by the Solicitor and 
another client who happened to be in the office at the time. 
■ The foregoing facts were proved at the trial by the Solicitor 
who prepared the Will, who also stated that the Will was put into 
an envelope and taken away by the testator, who said he should 
probably leave it at his bankers. The Solicitor also proved that, 
before quitting his office, the testator himself destroyed the written 
instructions and the draft of the said Will, and that he, the Solici- 
tor, had nothing jn writing to shew what the contents of the said 
Will were. 

Towards the close of. the year 1855, the testator's eyesight 
became greatly impaired, and in January, 1856, the plaintiff*, 
having become reconciled to the testator, went and resided with 
him until his death, which occurred in London, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, shortly after an operation for cataract. 

On the death of the testator the first Will was found in the 
breast-pocket of a loose coat which he wore daily, and in the same 
pocket were some old letters and papers of no value. The testator 
was said to have taken no apparent interest in the preservation of 
the said Will and papers, which were daily taken out of the pocket, 
by the servant who brushed his coat. The Will was not sealed np 
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and was read by the nurse who waited on the testator. The 
second will had never been foand, although search had been made 
for it at the testator's private residence, at his banker's, and in 
every place where it was at all likely to have been put by the 
testator. 

The Lord Chief Justice, at the trial, being satisfied that a 
proper and unavailing search had been made for the second Will, 
admitted parol evidence of its contents. The Solicitor who pre- 
pared the Will then deposed to its tenour, which, in effect, was an 
annuity to testator's wife for life, the residue of all his real and per- 
sonal estates, after payment of his debts, &c., in equal division 
between all his children. The Will was stated to have contained a 
clause revoking all former Wills. The plaintiff contended that the 
Will of 1855 must be presumed to have been destroyed by the 
testator, or by his directions, as it could not be found, and, conse- 
quently, that William Brown, Senior, died intestate. The 
questions for the decision of the Court were — 

First — ^Was the Will of July, 1855, proveable by parol evidence? If so, was 
the Will of November, 1846, revoked thereby? 

Secondly — ^If the WiU of November, 1846, was so revoked, did the said 
William Brown, Senior, die intestate, or was the WUl of 1855 an operative WiU 
upon the death of William Brown, Senior? 

' The Court decided that the plaintiff (Brown, Junior,) as Heir- 
at-Law, was entitled to recover ; that parol evidence of the lost Will 
could be received ; that, as the contents of the first and second 
Wills were so different, it must necessarily follow that the testator 
intended by the second to revoke the first ; and that, as the second 
Will could not be found, it must be presumed that the testator had 
destroyed it. William Brown, Senior, must therefore be declared 
to have died intestate. 

The foregoing cases shew the necessity of the careful preserva- 
tion of Wills. 

Advertisements for Lost Wills are, unfortunately, only too 
common, and large rewards are occasionally offered for such missing 
documents. In the case of the late Lord St. Leonards the sum 
80 offered was £500. The noble Lard had made a Will and seveiid 
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Codicils, but on his death the Will could nowhere be found. 
Costly litigation ensued, which resulted in probate being granted 
qn a copy of the Will drawn up from memory by His Lordship's 
daughter. This decision was appealed against, but was upheld. 

It should be universally known that the Wills of living persons 
may be deposited in a place of security at Somerset House on 
payment of a small fee. The enactment on the subject is 20 & 21 
Tict., c. 77, s. 91, and I append it : — 

One or more safe and convenient depository or depositories shaU be pro- 
vided, nnder the control and directions of the Court of Probate, for all such 
Wills of living persons as shaU be deposited therein for safe custody; and all 
persons may deposit their WiUs in such depository upon payment of such 
fees, and under such regulations as the Judge shall from time to time by any 
Order direct. 

In giving judgment in the case of the lost Will of Lord St. 
Leonards, Mr. Justice Hannen drew attention to this Act of 
Parliament, and regretted that the public had not availed them- 
selves of it more extensively. Perhaps one reason for the 
indiflference of the public is. to be found in the fact that personal 
attendance of the testator, or an affidavit by the person depositing 
the Will, is required by the authorities at Somerset House. 

A little more care on the part of testators as to the safe custody 
of their Wills would save endless trouble and litigation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



LAPSED LEGACIES. 



When it is stated that many Legacies are left but never claimed, 
flome people may be a little incredulous. Possibly such incredulity 
may be dissipated by a perusal of the following. In 1852 this 
Advertisement appeared : — 

Notice. — ^If Mr. William Snowdon, Joiner, late of West Herrington, in the 
County of Durham, vnU. apply to any of the parties mentioned below, he will 
bear of something to his advantage. ... 

Mr. Snowdon, however, did not apply, and the result was a 
Chancery suit, asking the directions of the Court as to the disposal 
of the funds accumulated by reason of this Legatee's disappearance. 
A decree was made by Vice-Chancellor Stuart directing (among 
other things) inquiry as to whether the aforesaid William Snowdon 
was living or dead. In consequence of that decree, the following 
Advertisement was issued: — 

William Snowdon. — Ten Pounds Beward. — ^Whereas by a Decree of the 
High Court of Chanoery ... it was ordered that an inquiry be made 
whether William Snowdon ... is living or dead, and if dead when he 
died. 

The said William Snowdon was formerly of West Herrington, in the 
County of Durham, and was by trade a carpenter and joiner. 

For several years (in and prior to the year 1847) he was employed on the 
works of the South-Eastern Bailway Company, in the neighbourhood of 
Dover and Folkestone, Kent. 

He was last seen at West Herrington aforesaid, on the Ist of January, 1848 
ftnd for a short time previously had been living at Hetton, in the County of 
Durham. 
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The said William Snowdon, if liTing, or (if dead) his legal personal repra- 
aentatiye* is required to commmueate with . . . 

In case the said William Snowdon be dead, £10 reward will be paid to anj 
person famishing evidence thereof. 

This notice also seems to have escaped the eye of Mr. Snowdon, 
and the matter came on again before Vice-chancellor Stuart. The 
point in the case was this : — 

Testator named -a Mr. William Snowden, who had not been heard of 
for. many years, his residuary legatee. Testator died 1851 (three years after 
he had made his will) and advertisements were inserted in various papers, 
including the New York Herald^ without effect — Whence the suit. 

The following is an extract from the Vice-Chancellor's 
judgment : — 

The rule was well-established, that if a person could be shewn not to have 
been heard of since a given day, and seven years, or more, have elapsed, one 
might presume, at the expiration of that time, that he was dead; Of course 
he might re-appear, and such cases had happened. The executors in this 
case caused Advertisements to be inserted in the newspapers respecting 
William Snowdon, without effect, but that was no evidence that he died 
before the testator. There was no sufficient evidence to presume that he died 
at any particular time during the seven years. He most, therefore, be taken 
to .be dead, but to have outlived the testator. ... 

The foregoing is a fair specimen of many a Lapsed Legacy case. 
Nothing is more common than for persons to leave their native 
land, settle down in one of our Colonies and take no further 
thought of kith or kin left behind. Should the residuary 
legatee above referred to ever re-appear, he will doubtless 
be able to recover his residuary estate from the persons 
now enjoying the same. Such incidents are not without 
precedent. 

Many very remarkable causes relating to Lapsed Legacies have 
been decided by the Court of Chancery, but it would probably be 
diflBcult to find one more curious in its incidents than the fol- 
lowing, which came before Vice- Chancellor Malins, and in w^ldch 
a sum of £24,834 lis. 6d. Consols was in dispute. The facts 
were as follows : — In 1869, Mr. Duncombe, an aged SoKcitor, of 
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New Inn, Strand, died intestate, posBessed of very oonsiderable 
wealth. He had three children, namely, Hemj Stuart Dimcombe, 
Charles William Duncombe, and Anna Johnson, a widow. Mr. 
Duncombe was not on good terms with Henry Stuart, his eldest 
son. In 1868, that son, then sixty-six years of age, went to his 
father's office for pecuniary help, but the old man dismissed him 
with half-a-crown. From (hat time till the institution of the suit 
th« son had never been heard of. In 1870 Advertisements were 
inserted in the leading London and provincial newspapers as 
follows : — 

Twenty Pounds Bewabd. — To Begistrars of Deaths and Parish Clerks, 
Tailors* Trade Societies, and Masters of Union and other Workhouses. — 
Wanted, information of a person named Henry Stuart Duncombe, a journey- 
man tailor, much in the habit of travelling the country, and who, if hying, 
wotild be 67 years of age. Was last seen in London in August, 1868. 
— Any person who can give information as to his whereabouts, or 
who can supply a certificate of his death, wiU receive the above reward on 
applying to ... . 

Probahly few people reading the foregoing Advertisement wonld 
be likely to guess that the journeyman tailor iuqaired for was the 
son of a Solicitor and Heir to £25,000 ; and even had Henry 
Stuart Duncombe seen the Advertisement, it is not too much to 
say that he would not have been tempted to reply thereto. The 
notice seems carefully worded to glean information as to his death ; 
he is not even told that his father is dead, nor is he informed thafc 
on applying to so-and-so he will ^'hear of something to hia 
advantage." 

No reply came to the Advertisement in any shape or form. 
Mrs. Johnson (formerly Duncombe), when she married, executed a 
settlement by which, if Henry Stuart Duncombe predeceased her, 
her interest in his share of Mr. Dnncombe's estate would be bound, 
otherwise not. She died, leaving one child only, a boy. A suit 
was instituted with respect to the aforesaid sum of £24,884 lis. 6d., 
which represented the missing son's share of his father's estate. 
The question was, whether the trustees of Mrs. Johnson's settle- 
ment were entitled to the fund, or, whether it was divisible among 
the Next of Ein of Henry Stuart Duncombe, assuming him to 
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haye been alive at the end of seven ye^rs iVom the time when 
he was last seen iii London^ bat now dead, intestate, and 
unmarried. 

The Vice^Cbancellot, in his judgment characterized the case as 
a most remarkable one, and after recapitalating the facts, said 
that having regard to the authorities, he musfc presume — (1) That 
Henry Stuart Duncombe did survive his father ; and (2) that he 
was now dead. There remained another question, when did he 
die? Mrs. Johnson, the sister, was now dead. If her brother 
died in her lifetime she would, as one of his Next of Kin, have an 
interest in his share of the property. She had executed a settle- 
ment, and had left one child. If, however, her brother survived 
her, then his share would not be bound by her settlement of her 
interest in it. The only conclusion at which the Vioe-Chancellor 
could arrive on this part of the case was that Henry Stuart 
Duncombe was now certaiuly dead, intestate, and that his brother 
and nephew were his sole Next of Kin. They would, therefore, 
take his share of his father's property in equal moieties, and there 
nmst be a declaration accordingly. If (added the Vice-Chancellor) 
hereafter Henry Stuart Duncombe should be found to be living, 
he must resort to his brother and nephew for the repayment of 
the money. It was entirely his own fault that he had not made 
his existence known (if he did exist) ; for it was hardly likely that 
if he was still aUve he had not seen some of the very numerous 
Advertisements issued for him. The Vice-Chancellor said he 
himself thonght that Henry Stuart Duncombe was '^as dead as a 
door nail." Summed up shortly the decree was this : — '* That 
Henry Stuart Duncombe survived his father, and was alive at the 
end of seven years from the time he was last seen (August, 1868); 
that he was now dead, intestate ; and that his sole Next of Kin, 
his brother and nephew, were now entitled to his share of Mr. 
Dnncombe's property." 

Many an exciting novel has far less foundation on fact than the 
Henry Stuart Duncombe case. The missing Heir would be only 
seventy-five years old if living now, and if he were to put in an 
appearance and claim this £25,000, after being dismissed from his 
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father's presence with half-a-cyown, his doing so would be the very 
acme of romance. 

The following is a note of a case decided in 1874 by the Court 
of Session, Scotland, after fifteen years' fruitless search for a 
Missing Legatee: — 

This was an action of mnltiplepoinding and exoneration instituted in 
1859, at the instance of Mr. G. M. Barstow, G.A., judicial factor on th» 
estate of the late William Maltman, of the East India Company's Service^ 
who died at Elie, in the county of Fife, in March, 1854, leaving heritable and 
personal property to the value of £10,000, or thereabouts. He had several 
brothers and sisters, aU of whom predeceased him, with the exception of 
Qavin Maltman, who went abroad about 1814. This Gavin Maltman, who 
was bom in November, 1792, and who had in the course of his life wandered 
over a considerable portion of the West Indian Islands and North America^ 
was last heard of at Shediac, New Brunswick, in July, 1854. Various 
reports of his death were sent to this country, and the Court on two 
occasions sent a Commission abroad to inquire into the truthfulness of these 
reports, but they turned out to be unfounded. The Court, in consideration 
of Gavin Maltman's great age, his long absence, and the fact that he had 
been extensively advertised for and inquired after .... ordained the 
Judicial Factor to divide the personal estate among the Next of Kin of 
WHliam Maltman other than Gavin Maltman, the Next of Ein being cousins 
once removed, and to convey the heritable estate to the Heirs-at-Law . . . 
on the ground that Gavin Maltman, if alive, had had ample opportunity of 
appearing and claiming the Succession. 

I might add notes of many other cases of a similar kind, but 
the foregoing may possibly suffice for the purpose of drawing 
attention to the fact that large sums of money not unfrequently 
lapse to Heirs-at-Law and Next of Kin owing to the Legatee 
not being traceable. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



MISSING EELATIVES. 



Thbbe is aa old saying, "Out of aght, out of mind," and in 
many cases it is doubtless only too true, but at Christmas and on 
festive occasions when families meet together, there is no toast 
more heartily drunk than that of " l^e Absent Ones." Some of 
these missing ones may have been lost sight of for years, and of 
thrir whereabouts it has not been possible to glean the slightest 
intelligence, though every known channel likely to afford the much 
wished for news has been resorted to. Enormous sums are annu- 
ally spent in searching after Missing Selatives and Friends; in 
many cases these searches are crowned with success, while in 
others every effort proves abortive. 

Scores of people at present belonging to a circle below that of 
the " Upper Ten " have really fair grounds for expecting a change 
of fortune iu the right direction some day, but they lack the 
necessary clue on which all their hopes turn. It has frequently 
happened that a long-forgotten relative has been brought to 
remembrance by the delightful surprise of a substantial legacy, 
the news being conveyed through the medium of a newspaper 
Advertisement. Of such an announcement the following is a 
specimen : — 

PABTicm/A9 NoTios. — MiBSiNO Eblatives. — ^Frederick Foot and B. Foot 
(0on8 of Matthew Foot, late of Enniskerry, in the ooanty of Wicklow, 
Ireland, deceased,) who left Ireland in the year 1859 for the United States of 

America, are re^iuested to communicate without delay to 

Solicitor, who can inform them of something to their advantage. Any infor> 
mation relating to the above parties will he thankfully received. 

K 
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Advertisements of the following kind are also very numerous ; 
they are invaluable as a means of tracing Missing Relatives : — 

MissiNa Belatite. — Thomas Allen, or his Bepresentatives, who went from 
London to Australia about 22 years ago, "wiU hear of something to th&t 
advantage by applying to 

The following must have been especially gratifying to the testa- 
tors's poor relatives ; it is the only Advertisement of the kind I 
have come across : — 

Pursuant to a Decree of the High Court of Chancery, made in a cause of 

such of the Poor Belations of Francis Hodosoh, 

late of Lane House, in the County of Lancaster, Gentleman (who died soma 
time in the month of February, 1785], to whom he did not, in and by his last 
Will and Testament, give any Legacy, are .... to come in and proTS 
their kindred and relationship 

Here is another curious Missing Relative Advertisement :— 

Infobmation. — Any person who can give information as to the Belatives of 
HiNBT Febguson, who died in 1808, aged 94 years, a native of America, wiU 
receive a good compensation for the favour. The said Henry Ferguson was 
found dead near the Tower, and £1,500 in Bank Notes were discovered sewn 
in between his clothes ; a bundle of Manuscript was found in his pocket, con- 
taining a learned *' History of the Progress of the Arts and Sciences from the 
period of the Bomans up to the year 1808." In his wretched hovel near the 
City a very valuable Library was also found. Apply at 

The following appeared in 1789 : — 

Lieutenant Bichmond Fowkb Gbiffith Webb, who in the year 1777 was 
the First Lieutenant of His Majesty's 40th Begiment of Foot, then serving in 
America, the only son of the late Lieutenant- Colonel Bichmond Webb. — ^If 
the said Lieut. Webb be alive, his anxious family most earnestly request his 
■presence on affairs of importance to himself and to them aU, or if any 
officer of the 40th Begiment or any other gentleman can give any information 
of Mr. Webb, so that his family may be able to obtain intercourse with him, 
it wUl render them great comfort, and they wiU consider themselves under 
particular obligation. Hi-health obliged lieutenant Webb to quit his Begi- 
ment at New York, and he sailed from Kingston, in Jamaica, in June, 1787, 
for Montego Bay. His father. Colonel Webb, died on the 27th of May, 1785, 

and Mrs. Webb, his mother, on the 8th instant. Messrs two 

of the executors of the late Mrs. Webb, wiU regai^ themselves particularly 
indebted for any communication of or from Mr. Webb. 

- Here we liave a case of an only son going abroad to serve his 
country ; daring his absence his father dies, leaving him Heir to 
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a fair estate. His mother also dies, and> judging by the wording 
of the Advertisement^ bat small hope existed of ever finding the 
missing son. 

The foDowing extraordinary Advertisement appeared in 1826 ; 
there are doubtless numbers of people equally as anxious as the 
advertiser was as to an uncle's testamentary dispositions :-^ 

The Adybbtisbb Wishes to Find His Uncle Out. — ^He is the son of 
James and Susan HiU, of Meikleham, Surrej; Mr« Webb, of EastHisley; 
George Armon that keeps the Post Office, High Wickham, Buckingham; 
Mary Disten, Church Street, Bethnal Green; William Hill, Tottenham, 
baker; Thomas Scott, butcher; Elizabeth Button, of Bumham, in Essex — 
those are all Belations. If any person can give any information of this per- 
son, or any of the above, so that he may enow if they have keceived 
ANY benefit fbom HIS UNCLE, and where his effects lay, it being one-and- 
twenty years since he heard of him ; George Harmon said the effects laid at 
Bumham. 

Whoever will endeavour to, get the property shall receive a fourth part of 
it, as the Advertiser is the only Male Heir to this property. Direct to . . • 

Many domestic complications result from husbands leaving their 
homes, as appears from the following case : — In 1850 Maria Dunster 
married John Milton, and in 1854, well knowing that her husband 
was alive, she went through the marriage ceremony, by the name 
of Maria Dunster Chappie, with one Francis Edwards, since 
deceased. Mrs. Milton often saw her lawful husband, w:ho was a 
Corporal in the Devon Militia. In May, 1870, however, she went 
through the ceremony of marriage with another man named 
Henry Melhuish, who being, it was alleged, ignorant of his sup- 
posed wife being already, married, by his Will, dated August, 1870, 
gave her all his real and personal estate, and appointed her sole 
executrix. Henry Melhuish died in 1871, and Mrs. Milton proved 
the will ; the personalty being of the value of about £800, or 
thereabouts. After 1871 Mrs. Milton returned to her husband 
A Chancery suit resulted, the brother of Henry Melhuish being 
the plaintiff, and he claimed the fund as sole Next of Kin of his 
deceased brother, alleging that Mrs. Milton had obtained the 
money by fraudulently assuming the title of his brother's wife. 
Mrs. Milton denied that while living with Mr; MeLbnish, or at 

K 2 
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the time of going through the ceremony of mamage with him, 
she had ever heard of her hnsband^ and affirmed that she had not^ in 
fact, heard 6f him for nineteen yeats, and believed him to be dead. 
Shch beiiig the! facts — and it woMd be difficult to find a parallel 
case — the Vice-Chancelloi' said he ^as of opinioh that Melhuish 
had no certain evidence at the time of the ceremony of marriage 
hiving been performed, as to Milton being alive or dead, and he 
married Mts. Milton, otherwise Edwards, notwithstanding. The 
Vic6-0hancellor added :—'' It would not be safe to assume that 
the character of wife was the only motive for the bequest. Might 
not the testator have intended that she should have the property 
in the events that had happened ? . . . . Fraud not being 
established, the bill must be dismissed with costs." Here we have 
a case of a long-lost husband turning up after nineteen years' absence 
on the scent of a legacy, and actually enjoying, after so long a 
lapse of time, the fortune left by Melhuish. I have merely 
narrated the facts of this very remarkable case as they appear in 
the report of the proceedings, and many persons wiU probably 
agree with me that they are " passing strange.'* 

The subjoined Advertisement contained good news for a 
soldier : — 

WiUiam Sheldon, formerly of Leek, Staffordshire, who enlisted in . . . 
1798, in the name of William Sherradon .... and has not been heard 
of since the year 1814, is entitled to a Legacy bequeathed to him by . . . 

Instances ate not rare of legacies having been left to Missing 
Relatives who have afterwards been discovered serving as private 
soldiers. 

. Next of Kin are often benefited by such an Advertisement as 
the following, which appeared about 60 years ago: — 

Pebsoks V^anted. — ^Whereas a person of the name of William Turner was 
working in London as a carpenter or sawyer ; the last accounts which his 
friends heard of him was about 25 years ago ; he was then engaged along 
with some other men to work as a sawyer at some barracks then erecting in 
Essex or Kent, and it was reported that he was taken ill and died very sud- 
denly somewhere in the parish of St. Marylebone. The said Wm. Tum6r 
was bom in Bipon, in Yorkshire, and if living, or has left lawful issue, he or 
they wiU hear of something to their advantage by applying by letter, post 
paid, to ... • If dead, any Coroner, Parish Clerk, or other person 
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who can prove his death, from a parish register or otherwise, will on such 
pzpof being adduced receive a reward of two guineas by applying to ... . 

The following Adyertisement is of very recent date : — 

BELixiyES Bequibbd. — Mx. Wm. Wright, Surgeon, of the Pon^e^ct ]>iB- 
pensary, has died suddenly. Information is required as to his r^tiyes* 
— ^Address .... 

Notwithstanding lavish expenditure of time and money, efforts 
to trace Missing Relatives occasionally prove abortive. Of this 
class of cases probably the most notable instance on record is 
that of the search for Sir John Franklin, in the result of which 
many Heirs-at-Law and Next of Kin must have been interested. 

The main facts were these: — In 1845 the "Erebus" and 
'* Terror" left our shores, the number of officers and men on 
board being 138. The last despatches were received from Baffin's 
Bay, 12 July, 1845, when Sir John wrote most cheeringly of the 
prospects of the Expedition, and expressed a hope that his wife and 
daughter would not be over anxious if the Expedition should not 
return by the date fixed (July, 1848); the latest date on which 
the Expedition was actually seen, was 26 July, 1845 ; the ships were 
then moored to an iceberg, waiting for an opportunity to cross 
over to Lancaster Sound. In August, 1850, traces of the Ex- 
pedition's first winter quarters were found by Captain Austin. In 
1849 the then Board of Admiralty offered a reward of £20,000 to 
'* any ship or ships of any country, or to any exploring party what- 
ever which should render efficient assistance to the missing ships 
. or their crews, or to any portion of them," — with what result is too 
well known. Numerous Parliamentary Returns have from time to 
time been published as to the cost of these searching expeditions, 
and in 1854 it was estimated that between 1848 and 1853 over 
£800,000 had been thus spent. From 1854 to 1874 Arctic ex- 
peditions have gone on their perilous voyages, and have returned 
with more or less barren results. It has been estimated that the 
total outlay on these magnificent enterprises cannot have been less 
than twp millions sterling ! Lady Franklin seems, to the last, to 
have nobly clung to the hope that tidings of her long-lost 
husband would be found, for shortly before her death, in 1878, 
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she caused the foDowing Advertisement to be inserted in 
the TitMS: — 

Two Thousand Pounds Bewabd offered by Lady Franklin to any one who 
win take to her, prevlons to the 1st of January, 1B75, the whole of the Journals 
or other Becords which he may find of the Expedition of the " Erebns " and 
*• Terror," and which are believed to have been deposited near Point Victory 
on King William's Land by^the survivors of the Expedition in 1848. . . . 

Lady Franklin's doubts and fears were never set at rest, for she 
died, as before stated, some few months after the issue of this 
Advertisement. 

The Franklin case is remarkable, not only for the amount of 
money spent in endeavouring to find a clue to the crews of missing 
ships, but also as shewing the indomitable pluck and energy of 
British seamen in following up a forlorn hope. 

Advertisements for Missing Relatives are increasing year by 
year ; it would, therefore, seem as if the public found this kind of 
publicity answer the desired end. It cannot be too generally 
known that a record^is kept of all such Advertisements, as it often 
happens that many years elapse before they are brought under the 
notice of the interested] parties, owing to absence beyond seas, and 
other causes. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



UNEXPECTED ASSETS. 



It not unfirequently happens that accounts classed as "bad debts" 
in the books of manj of the trading firms of this country most 
imexpectedly bring in assets to the intense gratification of the 
creditors. One of the earliest examples of this kind of good 
fortune is contained in the following Advertisement extracted 
from the London Gazette of 1666: — 

Whereas, Jeremiah Snow, late of Lombard Street, Goldsmith, now liying 
in Broad street, did owe divers persons. Anno 1652, £8,300; who at his 
desire did accept of £6,225 in full, and gave him discharges absolute (which 
was occasioned by the failing of two French Merchants, who were at that 
*time indebted to him £3,400, but never paid him a fifth part, as by the 
testimonials remaining with the Public Notary it may appear), since which 
time it has pleased God to bless his endeavours with some smidl estate : He, 
therefore, in gratitude and justice, invites them to receive the fuU remainder 
of their principal money, excepting such as by his oath he shall affirm to 
have paid in part or in full. 

And he declares this publication is not for vain glory (Retribution in this 
kind being indispensable) nor to get more credit, but because his friends have 
adjudged it conveniently necessary that his Yindication might be as publick, af 
then was the Scandal. 

Many a long suffering creditor would doubtless be highly delighted 
to read a similar announcement to the above in the pages of some 
newspaper of the present day, and a perusal of this Chapter will 
shew that Unexpected Assets do often accrue for the benefit of 
creditors, or their representatives, long after all hope of twenty 
shillings in the pound has vanished. 
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In the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin a very remarkable 
case of the kind is given. Speaking of Mr. Denbam a Quaker 
friend of his, Franklin says :— 

I must record one trait of this good man's character. He had formerly been 
in business at Bristol but failed, in debt to a niimber of people, compounded, 
and went to America. There, by close application to business, as a merchantt 
he acquired a plentiful fortune in a few years. Betuming to England in the 
ship with me, he invited his old creditors to an entertainment, at which he 
thanked them for the easy composition they had favoured him with, and 
when they expected nothing but the treat, every man, at his first remove, 
foimd under his plate an order on a banker for the full amount of the unpaid 
remainder, with interest. 

This good Quaker's example is worthy of imitation, and many 
$i bankrupt who has gone through the convenient process of 
whitewashing, and prospered again, might take the hint with the 
prospect of a wonderfully relieyed conscience. 

The following Advertisement, which appeared in 1827, seems to 
have been issued for the purpose of clearing off old scores : — 

If Alexander Hackett, who in 1802 advanced money to Captain J. £. F., 

imd another, of i^e First Foot Guards, wiU apply to he miij 

hear of something to his advantage. 

It must be very refreshiAg to a creditor to receive payment of a 
(iebt of many years' standing ; wonderful changes take place in a 
man's career, reverses of fortune .oftentimes occur, and the lender 
of twenty-five years ago may be sorely pressed now. 

Here is another specimen of what may be called an Unxpected 
Asset Advertisement: — 

A fund is available for the foUowing parties (or their representatives), iRdio 
la 18fl5 resided AS mentioned below, on application to ... & Co., . . 
Solicitors, .... Dublin, or .... Solicitors, . . . Londaii. 



fiverington & Co., Ludgate Hill 
^omas Hamilton, St. Pancras Street 
Vanilton & Carson, Princes Street 
Jane Clarke, Begent Street 
JEhtrah Shirley, Salisbury Square 
iohn Thomas, Dover Street 
Wilkinson & Sons, Ludgate HiU 



Watson & Co., Gutter Lane 

Wm. Frazier, Norfolk Street, Strand 

Thomas Caldwell, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars 
J. & W. Hayward, Oxford Street, all 

in the City of London. 
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The foregoing notice appeared twenty years ago, thirty years 
after the persons named resided at the addresses given^ so 
that in all probability something worth looking after bad un- 
expectedly accrued for them or their representatives. 

Another case of the same class as the above is the following : — 

Lord Alvanley's Creditors. — The foUowing Debenture Creditors of the late 
Lord Alvanley have omitted to receive their final dividends, name)y : — 

[Here foUows a long List of Creditors.] 

The sums payable may be obtained by the parties legally entitled by 
applying to .... Solicitors. 

The case of Ashley v, Ashley decided in 1876 by the Court of 
Appeal in Chancery, may be safely described as a remarkable Un- 
expected Asset Case. The facts were these : — In 1748, a decree was 
made for the administration of the personal estate of a testator then 
recently deceased, the decree directing that his personal estate should 
be applied in payment of his debts, funeral expenses, and legacies. 
In 1785 the cause came on to be heard on further directions, and 
the Master having certified the debts, and having found that 
the personal estate .was insufficient to pay them, it was ordered 
that the testator's real estate should be sold, and the proceeds 
brought into Court. This having been done, and certain specialty 
creditors who were entitled to prior charges having been paid,, the 
Master, in June, 1792, made another Report, and in July, 1792, an 
Order was made that the cash therein mentioned, should (after pay- 
ment of costs and certain specialty debts), be divided among the . 
simple contract creditors in proportion to the amounts due to them, 
and it was referred to. the Master to make the apportionment. 
The Master made a further Eeport in 1792, stating the sums 
which were to be paid to the single contract creditors respectively, 
as well as the sums which were to be paid to those of the speciality 
creditors whpse debts remained unpaid. After this the majority 
of the creditors took out of Court the sums thus apportioned, but 
some of these sums were never applied for and were 
left unclaimed in Court for a great number of years. In the 
year 1867, attention was directed to these unclaimed sums, and ttt 
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about the same time — ^more than one hundred and twenty jears 
after the testator's death — a considerable sum of money un- 
expectedly accrued to the estate. The Heir-at-Law of the testator 
petitioned the Court, and an inquiry was directed to ascertain 
the persons who were entitled to the money in Court, both to the 
unclaimed sums and the newly accrued fund. Advertisements 
were inserted in the Gazette, and in the result the representatives 
of only some of the creditors who had originally proved came 
forward. No new creditors appeared, and with respect to some of 
the apportioned sums which had remained in the Court unclaimed 
no representatives of the persons to whom those sums had been 
originally apportioned came forward. The persons who did rer 
assert their claims asked also interest from August, 1792, upon 
the unpaid balances of their debts, and contended that they were 
entitled to be paid out of the moneys in Court, the full amount of 
their debts with interest, and that those of the creditors who had 
not come forward again were to be treated as having abandoned 
their claims altogether. The Heir-at-Law and the Next of Kin 
of the testator also asserted their claims. The Court, however, 
held that the apportioned sums which had been left .unclaimed 
were the property of the persons to whom they had originally 
been ordered to be paid, or their representatives, and that, in the 
absence of an Act of Parliament, there was no jurisdiction to 
order them to be paid out to any one else. Those sums must 
therefore remain in Court till some one came forward and shewed 
a title to them. The newly-accrued fund must, under the 
cirumstances, be apportioned among all the persons who were 
originally found to be creditors. The Court also held that — *^ the 
creditors whose debts carried interest were entitled to interest on 
the unpaid balances of their debts from August, 1792, with this 
exception, that those creditors who had left their money in Court 
could have no interest on the money so left. In this respect they 
must bear the consequences of their own neglect." 

The foregoing case provjes that it is not only possiblo for assets 
to accrue unex][)ectedly to an estate, but that even after the lapse of 
so long a period as from 1748 to 1876 the representatives 
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of original creditors can put in a claim to a share of such 
fonds. 

In turning over old famflf papers, it is no uncommon thing for 
one to come across accounts of many years standing, part payment 
only of which has been received owing to the debtors having got 
into difficulties which necessitated either the creditors taking a com- 
position of a few shillings in the pound or losing the whole. These 
old accounts have long since been forgotten ; the original creditors 
having died, and nothing more is done in the matter until the 
representatives of the deceased creditors receive a notification 
from the Court of Chancery or the Court of Bankruptcy, that a 
sum of money awaits distribution in the shape of Unexpected 
Assets. It occasionally happens that very large sums are thus 
distributed, as will be seen by the following Advertisement re- 
lating to the affairs of a firm of Bankers who executed a Trust 
Deed in 1803, and whose creditors or their representatives were 
inquired for over sixty years after the execution of the said Trust 
Deed, namely, in 1864 : — 

In Chancery. — ^Whereas in or about the month of July, 1803, a Deed of 

Trust was executed by Messrs as bankers, for the 

benefit of such of the creditors of the partnership firm as should execute the 
said deed. And, whereas, in pursuance of certain decrees or orders . . . 

Yarious Creditors .... came and proved their debts. 

And, whereas, various of the said Creditors it is believed are dead, and it is 
not known who are now their legal personal representatives or the .parties 

entitled to such debts : — ^Now pursuant to an Order the several 

persons and firms in the schedule hereto named being Creditors of the said 
firm at the date of the said Deed of Trust of 1803, and who duly executed 
Buoh deed, and came in before the Master and proved their debts, or the legal 
personal representatives of any such Creditors, and aU other persons claiming 

to be entitled to such debts, are by their Solicitors, to come 

in and establish their right to i^uch debts. 

Thd Schedule contains the names and addresses of the original 
Creditors (about 500) who signed the deed. , The following were 
some of the largest creditors — the total amount due to creditors 
or ikeii representatives was nearly £150,000 : — 
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NameB of Ccedltorv. 
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John Bittlesto^, Es(^., re- 
presentatives of 

Cailverley Bewicke, Esq. ,de- ) 
ceased, representatives of ) 

Joseph Bradley, deceased,) 
representatives of J 

Patnck Gampbell,decea9ed, 
or Campbell Adye, de- 
ceased, representatives of 

Dame Lonisa Dalling, 
widow, deceased, repre- 
sentatives of 

Sir P. C. Durham, K.C.B.,) 
Admiral, B.N., deceased, 
representatives of 

Thomas Dudley, Esq., de-) 
ce^ed, representatives of I 

3irJno.Kennaway,Bart.,de- ) 
ceased, representatives of J 

James Mtdiell, deceased,) 
representatives of J 

John McDowall, Esq., de-j. 
ceased, representatives of ) 

Eoger Pocklington & Wm. ' 
Dickinson, late bankers ■ 
(co-partners) assignees of, 



K^sl4»pce (wbere Icnowii). 



Strand 



Castle Eden, Stoakion-on-Tees 
Aahboume, Derbyshire .... 

MoTint Hamilton, Ayr, J^ JB.. . 



Fordel, Fifeahire 



Shutend, near Dudley 
Escott, near Exeter . . 
Upper Harley Street.. 



Aiqotoiof )M>t. 



Betford Bank. 



£ B. d. 
1,068 8 1 

2,956 5 4 

^.m d 4 

3,393 15 8 
1,000 

2^4,5 1^ 2 

10,138 10 

10,265 7 5 

2,264 7 10 

7,171 8 

18.912 ip 11 



Lest it should be thought that cases sicnilar to that just noted 

are of rare occurrence, I append one or two more examples, 

selected from a very long list. 

JSToTicE TO Cbeditors. — The legal personal representatives of the under- 
ixtentioned persons who were scheduled Creditors of Edmund Proudfoot, Esq., 
4e<ieas e d, and of Thomas Proudfoot, Esq., also deceased .... under a 
Trust Deed dated .... 1792, may receive the amount of their pan- 
i^^ money under gjujqh deed.— Apply to ... . Solicitors. 

€£editors' Names. 



Samuel Fitch, Esq. 
Thomas Burke. 
Eichard Hayward. 
Hatthew Howland Patrick. 
'Samuel Hucks. 
Tod, Henderson ^ Cp. 
Stephen Wright. 
William Chaloner. 



William Coker, Assignee of Jibe- 

nezer Coker, a Bankrupt. 
James Ayres. 
John Drummond & Co., for a debt 

due to Sir James Cockbum. 
George L. Goodenough, on b^liftU 

of the Crown, in right of feir 

James Cocbkurn. 



lil 



The foregoing Advertisement appeared more than sixty years 
after the Tnist Deed was executed. 

Advertisements for Creditors or their Representatives are often 
overlooked by persons deeply interested in such notices, owing to- 
the Advertisement not appearing among Next of Kin notices. 
The following was inserted in a long string of Trustee Relief Act 
Advertisements, but it contains remarkably good news concerning 
Unexpected Assets : — 

Joseph Lomas, Deceased. — Whereas, Joseph Lomas, late of 

-was . . the year 1821 .... carrying on the business of a eheesd 
factor in partnership with . . . And whereas, in or about the same year 
tiie said partners arranged with the creditors .... by paying a com- 
position npon the amount of the debts due from them. And whereas the 
said Joseph Lomas died .... having by his will made certain pro- 
Tisions with respect to the payment of the balance of the debts so compounded 
for as aforesaid. Notice is hereby given that aU persons claiming to have been 
Creditors of the said partnership at the date of the said composition or the 
legal personal representatives |of such of them as may be dead, are hereby 
required to send particulars of their debts to ... . 

It is difficult to make people believe that Unexpected Assets do 
thus accrue. There would be considerably less Unclaimed Money 
in the Funds, the Court of Chancery, and elsewhere, if people were 
a little less sceptioal. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



TREASURE TROVE. 



Many people are under the impression that after the lapse of a 
certain number of years, money or other valaable personal eflFects 

cannot be claimed by the Heirs-at-Law or Next of Kin entitled 

thereto, but the following case,, reported in the Times in 1873, 

proves the contrary : — 

Some years ago the servants of the Bank of England discoverdd in the 
vaults of the Bank, a chest, which on being moved literally fell to pieces. 
On examining the contents a quantity of massive plate of the period of 
Charles the Second was discovered. With the plate was fomid a parcel, 
which proved to be a bundle of old love-letters, carefully arranged according 
to their dates. An inspection of them revealed a correspondence of a tender 
and romantic description, carried on during the period of the Bestoration. 
The name of the writer was found to be Berners, and, after considerable 
search among the archives of the Bank, it was found that a family of that 
name had been connected with the Bank about the time in question; Acting 
upon this clue, the Directors prosecuted their inquiry, and being satisfied 
that a gentleman of the same name, now living, was the lineal representative 
of the owner of the plate and the love-letters, both were handed to him. The 
plate was sent to Messrs. Lambert, the Silversmiths, of Coventry Street, to 
be cleaned, and the newly-discovered owner kindly permitted it to be shewn 
to anyone interested in plate of the period. The love-letters were not, 
however, on view. 

It has been stated that numerous chests, containing plate and 
other yaluables of a similar kind, have been from time to time 
deposited in the Bank of England, and that many of them are 
rotting away. If this be so, the Bank authorities would be doing 
good service by causing such chests to be overhauled, and the 
contents restored to the representatives of defunct customers, as 
in the case above noted. 
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Everj bank of long standing probably has valaable property in 
its keeping awaiting claimants. If publicity were given to the 
fact in the leading jour^als^ many families would be benefited, not 
only by the restoration of plate and other valuables, but, possibly, 
by the recovery of deeds and other documents long since given up 
as lost. 

Treasure Trove has been thus described by an old writer : — 

When any gold or sllyer, in coin, plate, btillyon hath been of ancient time 
hidden, wheresoever it be fouAd, whereof no person can prove any property, 
it doth belong to the King, or some Lord or other of the King's grant, or 
prescription. The reason wherefore it belongeth to the King is a rule of the 
common law ; that such goods whereof no person can claim property belong 
to the King, as wrecks, strays, &o. 

In ancient times the punishment for concealing Treasure Trove 
was death ; it is now fine or imprisonment. 

If after the Crown has taken possession of any treasure the 
rightful owner can be traced, the treasure belongs to the owner 
and not to the Crown. In the olden time, when money was found 
in a churchyard, the silver went to the priest, the gold to the 
King. 

The right of the Crown to Treasure Trove is deemed by many 
people to be a somewhat arbitrary one, and finders of long-hidden 
treasures occasionally try to dispose of them without notifying 
the "find" to the proper authorities. 

Sometime since a labourer at Devizes, when moving the thatch 
from a barn, found thirteen old guineas and other curiosities, 
which had evidently been stowed away for many years. The 
finder in this case was honest, and handed over the money to the 
Lord of the Manor. 

The right of a Lord of the Manor to Treasure Trove found on 
his estate is strikingly exemplified by the following anecdote which 
appeared in Vanity Fair: — 

A West-End jeweUer endeavoured to tempt a gentleman to purchase a 
piece of old-fashioned silver by declaring that it had been found in a particu- 
lar field near a certain town. * WUl you certify that in writing?' asked (the 
gentleman. ' Certainly, Sir,* replied the tradesman. *■ Do so, and I wiU take 
the flagon,' returned the gentleman. The tradesman wrote out and handed to 



him ihe required bertifieate, whereupon the eufitomer picketed certificate and 
fiagon together, lemarldng, * I am the Lord of that Manor, I^ am glad <^ 
zeoeive my dues.' 

In France, when money or valuables deemed Treasure Trove 
are discovered, one-half of the value goes to the finder and the 
other half to the proprietor of the ground on which the "find" 
was made, as will be seen bj the following case. The facts were 
these: — 

In ,1867 some repairs were going on at the Lyc^e Henri IV., behind thtt 
Pantheon, and a workman discovered a large number of Boman coins in a 
sewer. The contractor in whose employ the workman was, claimed his 
share; but he was non-suited, and the Municipality paid the finder the 
handsome sum of 18,292 francs for his half of the treasure. 

Many interesting " finds " have been made in our own sewers, 
but I have not come across a parallel case to that of this poor 
French workman. 

There was a discussion in Parliament in 1877, as to whether 
some very valuable securities, found in the Begum Motee during the 
Indian Mutiny by our soldiers, were to be treated as Prize Money 
or Treasure Trove. The captors claimed the same as Prize Money, 
but the Government decided that these securities must be treated 
as Treasure Trove, and 25 per cent, only of the value of the 
treasure was distributed among the finders. This seems to be the 
general rule in such cases, as far as can be gathered from the 
Parliamentry Returns on the subject. 

In the year 1818 a curious Treasure Trove case was decided. 
The following is the short history of it: — The plaintiffs were 'the 
executors of a Mr. Noakes, deceased, and the defendant was a 
shopkeeper residing at Deal. It was an action of trover to recover 
certain property from the defendant, under circumstances very 
peculiar. A sale took place of the property of the plaintiff's at 
which the defendant attended. A chest of antique drawers was 
put np by the auctioneer and bought by the defendant for the 
snm of 4s. 3d. In the evening of the day of the sale the goods 
were removed, amongst them these old drawers. While the person 
employed by the defendant to remove his purchase from the 
premises was taking away the drawers, a secret drawer fell out 
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oontaining a bag fall of gaineas. The defendant was present at 
the time, and upon seeing what had occurred he asked the porter 
what he should do. The porter adWsed the defendant to say 
nothing about it, bat required five gaineas as hash-money. This the 
defendant positively refnsed, and observed that he would rather go 
to law aboat it than give the hush-money. The porter immediately 
made a disclosnre, and a law-suit resulted. It was proved by the 
auctioneer that the drawers were sold, and that the defendant Had 
confessed, the guineas were there. It was also proved by a person 
at whose house the gaineas were counted by the defendant, that 
the number of guineas amounted to between 100 and 130 in the 
whole. The defendant's Counsel contended that the plaintiff coald 
not succeed, as it could not be proved that the guineas were 
actually his property ; on the contrary, he contended that the jury 
must consider the property not to have belonged to the deceased, 
but to his ancestors, or to some one unknown. The guineas might 
have been placed there by some one wholly unconnected with the 
deceased. The Jadge however, held that the property being foaiid 
in the house was sufficient to prove that it was the property of 
the deceased, and the jury immediately found for the plaintiff — 
damages one hundred and ten guineas. 

The foregoing jottings would seem to prove that Treasure 
Trove does not lapse to the Crown, except in cases where the Next 
of Kin entitled cannot be traced. Persons lucky enough to find " 
valuables likely to be claimed as Treasure Trove would do well to 
consult a Solicitor before disposing of them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



RESTITUTION 



Restitution Adyertisements are rare. The following is of recent 
date, and must, have given rise to a world of conjecture : — 

The Secretary of the Company, begs to acknow- 
ledge, as requested, receipt of the sum of £50, placed anonymously to the 
Company's credit with the National Provincial Bank of England, " As a Debt 
of Justice." 

This one is from an Irish newspaper — it is curiously worded : — 

KiLBUSH Union. — The Guardians of the above Union having received as 
Restitution Money, right hand half of a £10 Bank of Ireland Note, would be 
glad to receive the second half, and to state the time that payment was made 
for the goods which the Sender states he did not supply 

My next specimen is from a North-country paper : — 

Notice. — ^If the Reverend Henry Butter, lately residing at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, or his legal representatives will apply to he or they 

will receive a sum of money due to the said Henry Rutter .... 

Clergymen, as a rule, are not overburdened with money, and 
one may hope that the sum here handed over was large. . 

The following m^-y serve as a gentle, hint to other persons 
similarly under obligations to relatives, to make restitution in 
like form: — 

Extract from the Will of the late William Good, deceased, dated De6ierara, 
July, 1813: — *' I bequeath £200 to my nephew, eldest son of my deceased 
brother Joseph's issue, on his attaining the age of 21 years ; this being 
about the sum due from me to his deceased father, and in discharge of which 
I leave the Legacy which in the case of his demise is to devolve on the next 
Heir." Further particulars relating to the above legacy may be had by 
.personal application only to 

Scapegrace nephews are, unfortunately, numerous enough, and 
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this class of young gentlemen often prove a prolific source of 
vexation and annoyance to affectionate relatives, who are some- 
times at their wits' end to know how to stave off importunate 
creditors, and keep up the good name of the family. 

One is always pleased to read such a paragraph as the following, 
which appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1765 : — 

A lady, lately deceased, has by her will left a considerable sum of money 
to pay the creditors of her nephew, who was formerly a grocer in London, and 
about twenty years a^o failed, and paid only 10s. in the po^nd. 

Creditors now-a-days would consider ten shillings in the poqnd 
a handsome dividend, judging by the Annual Eeturn issued from 
the Bankruptcy Court, 

An Advertisement, occupying one- third of a page of the Times, 
contains the record of an act of sisterly affection seldom, met with. 
The facts were these : — Johu Terry, late of Aygarth, Yorks, 
Yeoman, deceased, commenced business ia 1703 as a corndealer at 
Ley bourn, in Yorksiiire, and in 1808 made a composition with 
his creditors. He afterwards resided with his sister for some time, 
and then became a working miller. In 1825 he again commenced 
business and again failed. He was subsequently afflicted with 
mental derangement, and placed in a retreat at York. His health 
was there restored, and he returned to his sisters and lived with 
them till his death. The composition aforesaid amounted to ten 
shiUings in the pound, aud by the Wills of Elizabeth Terry and 
Mary Terry (the sisters above referred to) a sum of money wa» 
left sufficient to pay the balance of their brother's unsatisfied 
debts. The creditors or their representatives were therefore asked 
to send in their claims to the executors of the Wills of the said 
sisters, together with reasonable presumptive evidence of tlie 
genuineness of such claims. A schedule is appended to the 
Advertisement, containing the names of the .Creditors so far ai 
known, and, doubtless this Advertisement, — which is quite a 
curiosity as containing an eventful family hiistory, — led to the dis- 
charge of a long list of bad debts. 

The following paragraph is from the MancJiesier Examiner: — 

We have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. Job Lilley, morchaat, 9l 
L 2 
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65, Back Piccadilly, whose failnre was reported in August, 1873, with liabilitiei 
amounting to £32,622, and whose creditors accepted a composition of 9s. in 
the pound, has paid all his creditors in full. 

Other bankrupfcs might follow this manly precedent of making 
restitution, though not legally bound to do so. 

A romantic instance of restitution appeared in Ghambers^B 
Edinburgh Journal some forty-three years ago. The narrative is 
headed " Curious how things come about sometimes," and the 
following is a summary of it : — 

There once resided within easy distance of a large town in the 
west of Scotland, a Mr. James Warrington, an extensive jeweller 
and watchmaker. His family consisted of himself, liis wife, two 
sons, and two daughters. The name of the eldest son was Edward, 
who was engaged to a young lady named Langdale, and their 
marriage was only delayed until the completion of pertain business 
transactions. Matters, then, stood in this position with the family, 
when Warrington returned one morning from the shop in great 
agitation and excitement. "Jess," he said, addressing his wife, 
**we are ruined — utterly ruined. The shop has been broken into, 
and at least fi^e thousand pounds worth of plate and watches 
carried oflT. I have been with the police through all the most 
blackguard haunts of the city, but can discover no trace of either 
the thieves or the goods. The police say there is great doubt of 
any of the property ever being recovered." 

At the time this misfortune happened young Warrington was 
from home, and the intimation he had of it was from a newspaper 
paragraph, headed, ** Extensive robbery of silver plate and 
watches." He hurried home ; found the family in great distress, 
and to his further grief discovered that the extent of the robbery 
had not been exaggerated. For many weeks the Warringtous 
indulged in hopes that some clue would be found to the robbery. 
These hopes were never realised; the robbery had been, as tlie 
police said, clean and cleverly done. No trace of the perpetrators, 
or any part of the property, was ever discovered. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Warringtpn had paid aU his creditors and literally left 
himself almost without a sixpence. He might have urged the 
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robbery as a plea for bankruptcy ; but he was too upright and too 
conscientious a man even to think of such a course, so he paid his 
debts to th6 uttermost farthing. The ruin which had overtaken 
the Warringtons, postponed the proposed uuion between Edward 
and Miss Laugdale, and Mr. Warrington struggled on for a few 
years in a small way of business, his son Edward assisting him, 
but they could not make a living of it. In these circumstances 
both father and son eagerly embraced the offer of a relative to 
advance sufficient cash for the payment of their passage out to 
New South Wales, and also £200 or so to enable them to start in 
the grazing line there. 

I^br several years after the Warringtons went to New South 
Wales they combated bravely with the difficulties most emigrants 
of limited means meet with, but fortune was still unkind, and 
after the lapse of ten years they fouud themselves again on the 
brink of ruin. During all this time Edward and Miss Langdale kept 
up a correspondence, until on one eventful evening Miss Langdale 
was alarmed by the sudden and totally unexpected re-appearance 
of Edward Warrington with the joyous intelligence that he and 
all the family had safely returned in excellent health and spirits, 
and with plenty of "gold in store." This happy termination to 
long years of anxiety was thus brought about : — A person named 
Rapsley located himself on a farm next to the one the Warringtons 
had taken. He was a sheep farmer, and had by successful 
speculations in wool and grain acquired a great deal of money. 
He evinced great interest in the Warringtons, and seemed to take 
special note of any facts relating to thp robbery which had been the 
cause of all their mistbrluaes. It o:jzed out that Rapsley was an 
emancipated convict, and the Warringtons Qonsequently gave him 
the cold shoulder, but he would not take the hint that his society 
was nut wanted. At last this very undesirable neighbour re- 
quested a private interview with Mr. WarriAgton, which was 
granted. From the interview Mr. Warrington returned in a 
very excited state. It turned out that Rapsley was the identical 
person who had committed the memorable robbery, and that h^ 
was anxious to refund erery farthing with interest. This he did 
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shortly afterwards, by drafts on a Sydney bank for £7,500. On 
being thus strangely and unexpectedly put in possession of so 
large a sum the Warringtons decided to return to their native 
land. This determination having been communicated to Rapsley, 
he insisted on defraying the expenses of the passage home. A 
further draft of £1,000 was added by the emancipated convict to 
the aforesaid £7,600, with many expressions of sincere sorrow for 
his crime. 

By a curious chance Mr. Warrington got both his old shop and 
his old house again ; and in a short time the former presented the 
same appearance which it had done a dozen years before. The 
marriage — ^postponed for so many years by reason of the robbery — 
took place immediately, and in a few years more the elder 
Warrington retired from business, being enabled by the restora- 
tion of his property, and subsequent successful business, to enjoy 
ease and tranquility. 

It is no uncommon thing for a Convict to obtain a ticket of 
leave, and make money " up country." I have an Advertisement 
from the London Gazette headed thus : — 

"An account of all moneys due to the Next of Kin of deceased 
Convicts and other persons . . . . " The sums included in 
this List vary from £631 12s. lid. down to a groat. 

Only recently a Solicitor wrote tome concerning money believed 
to have been left by a person, who many years ago was sent to 
Botany Bay, but who, after undergoing his sentence, was reputed 
to have reformed, and, by perseverance, acquired a large fortune. 

In concluding this Chapter I may mention that the revenue is 
annually augmented by a good many thousand pounds from 
persons who make restitution to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the shape of " Conscience Money." 

The following is a specimen of the kind of acknowledgment 
inserted in the Times in such cases : — 

■Conscience Monet. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer acknowledges the 
leoeipt of the second halves of bank notes to the amount of £500, from " £. 
F. G. ; " also of a £50 note from ** J. J.," on account of Conscience Money, 
and the second halves of bank notes for £75 from ** B. B. 8.," and of a £100 
note from " H." oh account of Income-tax. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



WINDFALLS. 



As shewn in previous Chapters, the Government of this country 
annually become the recipients of immense sums of money, from 
the following (among other) sources : — 

1. Unclaimed Dividends, Bank of England. 

2. Dormant Funds in Chancery. 

3. Intestates' Estates. 

4. Army and Navy Prize Money. 

5. Soldiers' Balances Unclaimed. 

6. Conscience Money. 

This last item alone swells the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
Budget by about £15,000 a year. The others bring in far larger 
fiums. 

Passing from windfalls to the Government, one or two instances 
of windfalls to Kings and Queens deserve notice. From the 
Annual Register for 1774 I extract the following: — 

Supplies Gbanted by Pabliament fob the Ybab 1774.-^Tliat His 
Majedty be enabled to aUpw to the administralor .... or other, the 
personal representative of Sir Joseph Jekyll, Enight, deceased, the sum of 
£10,000 South Sea Stock, part of the legacy given by the Will of the said Sir 
Joseph JekyU to His late Majesty King George the Second, his Heirs and 
Successors, Kings and Queens of England, to be appUed for the use of the 
Sinking Fund, in such manner as should be directed by Parliament, together 
with aU dividends due and unreceived, on the sum of -£10,000 East India 
Stock, other part of the said legacy, to be applied ... for the benefit of 
the residuary legatees of the said Sir Joseph JekyU and of his nephews and 
nieces (his Next of Kin) living at the time of his death, and their several 
representatives. That the sum of £2,290 4s. lOd. paid into His Majesty's 
Exchequer by the Executors of the Will of Lady Ann JekyU, deceased, be 
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paid to the Administrator or persoDal representatives aforesaid, and applied 
in like manner as the aforesaid sums of £10,000 and £10,000 respectively, 

The exact amount bequeathed to King George the Second by 
Sir Joseph Jekyll does not appear, but it would seem that a con- 
siderable portion thereof was applied for the benefit of the Next of 
Kin. 

A remarkable windfall for Royalty was John Camden Neild's 
bequest to Queen Victofia. The eccentric individual who made 
this bequest is reputed to have been a noted miser. Whether 
Her Majesty accepted the legacy is uncertain ; newspaper reports 
do not agree on the point. The Next of Kin were advertised for, 
however, so this looks as if Her Majesty foUowed the good example 
of King George II., and set apart a portion of the windfall for the 
miser's relatives, should any be found. 

Another windfall for Her Majesty, in the shape of antique plate 
and money of the value of several thousand pounds, was recorded 
in 1875, workmen having discovered the same during alterations 
at Buckingham Palace. 

A still more recent windfall for Eoyalty is thus recorded : — ' 

At a special meeting of the Heywood Local Board it was announced that 
the Queen had presented to the town twenty acres of land for the purposes of 
a public Park. The money has been set apart by the Queen out of a sum 
exceeding £10,0C0 which fell to her as Duchess of Lancaster, through the 
death, without Heirs, of Mr. C. M. Newhouse, of Heywood. 

To a private individual, the following is really a wonderfhl 
windftill : — "A young man named George Martinengo, originally 
of Norach, till lately a clerk in his uncle's office at Marseilles, has 
just inherited 80,000,000 francs under the most extraordinary 
circumstances. Many years ago, a General of foreign origin died 
in Holland. Having apparently no heir, his large fortune went 
to the Dutch Treasury. Nothing was heard of the General's 
family or his money for many years, when a short time ago the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs and Prince Bismarck informed 
the Dutch Government that the inheritance was legally claimed by 
members of the General's family living at Marseilles and in 
Germany. The Hague Cabinet made some difficulties at first, bat 
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leas ultimately obliged to yield. The amount has now (1877)' 
accumulated to the enormous figure of 159,322,800 francs, the 
■whole to be divided between two Next of Kin/' The Daily 
Telegraph considered this case sufficiently interesting to merit a 
gushing leader on the subject. 

It is rumoured that M. Gambetta has recently been left a 
Legacy of 25,000,000 francs by M. Dub jahet, who recently died 
at Paris, aged eighty-four. 

Volunteers will be interested to read that — ^ 

One of the Metropolitan Volunteer Kegiments has succeeded in proving to 
the satisfaction of the Chancery Division of the High Court that the Corps i« 
the legal successor and representative of one of the Volunteer Corps disbanded 
at the beginning of the century, and has actually received ^ very considerable 
sum of money which was in Court to the credit of the disbanded Corps. 

As the above paragraph appeared in the Volunteer Service 
Oazetfs, the official organ of the Volunteers, there is every reason 
to believe its authenticity. 

The following paragraph, which appeared in 1783, chronicles a 

windfall for a soldier : — 

This day an express arrived to one Edward Whitmore, private soldier, 9th 
Regiment of Foot, quartered at Norwich, informing him of the decease of 
his father, by which he comes into immediate possession of a fortune of 
£50,000. The above express was brought to Norwich by his lady, who- 
arrived in her own carriage and four. 

Here is another instance of a windfall for a soldier : — 

In 1839, the 91st Begiment was quartered at Cork, and one of the privates 
happened to see his name mentioned in a newspaper Advertisement. He 
at once took the necessary steps to make himself known, which resulted in 
his being proved Heir to no less than £250,000. 

This case strikingly illuJBtrates the value attaching to Next of 
Kin newspaper notices. 

A few years ago, a still larger sum — namely, £350,000 — 
reverted to a poor knight of the shaving brush residing at 
Gloucester. 

Windfalls of the most enviable description occasionally revert 
to persons resident in our Colonies, as appears by the following 
cutting from the Queenslander : — 
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A tramp, named Thomas Leonard, when in Victoria recently, received 
inteUigence that a wealthy relative in New Zealand had died, leaving him aU 
his property, consisting of an estate of 16,000 acres of splendid pastoral 
land, and a considerable amount of ready cash. 

Letter carriers are a worthy class of men ; and it is pleasant to 

be able to chronicle a windfall for one of them : — 

At Oulton, near Leeds, in the year 1840, there resided a letter carrier in 
very humble circumstances ; his lot was becoming a very hard one, when a 
ray of sud shine, in the shape of a substantial Legac^ from a relative long 
lost sight of, broke in upon him, thus enabling him to end his days in com- 
parative independence. 

The record of the benefactions of Mr. John Ferguson, of Cairn- 
brook, who died in 1855, contains the longest string of windfalls I 
have yet met with^ The total was over £800,000, and the 
following are the more noticeable items : — 

Eelations on Fatheh's Side. 

Hugh Ferguson, sailor, or his Heirs £10,000 

Agnes Ferguson, his sister 4,000 

Hugh Johnstone, rope spinner 1,000 

Helen Johnstone, his sister (children of) . . . . 3,000 
John Gait, labourer, and i 

James Johnstone, weaver j ' 

Ann Ferguson, cousin by half blood 1,000 

Margaret Ferguson (or Boyd) or her Heirs . . . . 1,000 

Isabella Ferguson, cousin by half blood ..... 1,000 

Eelations on Mother's Side. 

Mary Punlop, second cousin £30,000 

Children of James Dunlop 40,000 

James Steven 50,000 

Alexander Steven and children 50,000 

Children of Margaret Steven *. . . 30,000 

Children of Agnes Steven 30,000 

Hugh Brown — second cousin 50,000 

Janles Dunlop, sometime weaver 30,000 

Children of Agnes Dunlop 30,000 

Children of WilUam S. NeiU 60,000 

Children and Graudchildren of James Dunlop, 

baker, in Beith 30,000 

James Gemmell 20,000 

John Gemmell, in Upper Canada . . . . . . . . 1,000 

John Smith, writer 50,000 
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Jean Nisbet, or Henderson, spouse of Bobert 

Henderson, grocer, or her Heirs 20,000 ' 

MaryNisbet .. 20,000 

Joshaa Paterson • . . • • • • 50,000 

Children of the deceased John Barclay, blacksmith 1,000 

James Hamilton, tailor, and his children . . . . 5,000 

John Hamilton, baker 20,000 

Mrs. Hamilton, or Wallace 20,000 

In addition to the foregoing princely legacies, the testator 
also bequeathed large real estates to certain members of his family. 
He appointed 13 executors and trustees, 11 in Great Britain and 
2 in America, and to each he gave £1,000. To personal friends, 
legacies amounting in the aggregate to over £20,000; to his 
nurse £500, provided she attended him carefully as long as he 
lived ; also nearly £100,000 for charitable, religious, and educa- 
tional purposes, and the residue of his real and personal estates, 
after payment of the foregoing bequests, was to form a permanent 
fund, to be called "The Ferguson Bequest Fund," the annual 
income thereof to be devoted towards the maintenance and pro- 
motion of education, missionary operations, &c. 

Legatees entitled to about £40,000 of the aforesaid sums 
were advertised for in 1856, and it is to be hoped they have all 
long since ckimed their windfalls. 

The following is a remarkable instance of good fortune accruing 
quite unexpectedly to poor people through the medium of an 
Advertisement : — 

About the year 1800, Mr. Bobinson, of Stockwell, left £70,000 for the 
formation of a Botanical .Garden. Some circumstances, however, occurring 
to defeat the intention of the deceased, the executors advertised and made 
search for his lawful Heirs and found them to be a man and wife in extreme 
indigence at Woodbridge, named Betwell, and the wife of a poor labouring 
man at Middleton, sister to Mr. Bobinson. 

I take the following from a Scotch newspaper : — 

A Windfall fob Danish Servant Maids. — The result of the reaUsation 
of the property of the late Countess of Danner, the morganatic wife of the 
late King Frederick YII., has been published. The total net amount of the 
reaUsation is nearly 10,000,000 crowns, equal to about £500,000 sterling, of 
which about 6,000,000 crowns wiU be spent in educating poor girls as servant 
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maids, in accordance 'with the stipnlations contained in the Will of the late 
OonntesB, who herself at one time of her life was a servant. 

It. is pleasant to read such a paragraph as, the following, which 
appeared in the Annual Register for 1766: — 

A boy bred np in the Foundling Hospital has lately been left the sum of 
£8,000, and a girl £1,C00, by their supposed father, of which sums the 
Directors are appointed the trustees. 

The following Advertisement is from the Time^ of 1851, and 
conTeys news of a windfall to an actor :— 

Notice. — £1,800. — Whereas, in the month of March last, Mr. Eobert 
Weston, his wife, Emily (formerly Miss Gibson), Mr. Thomas Gibson, and 
his wife, Ann, formerly of Bishopsgate Street; London, emigrated to New 
Swan River, and the whole of these parties being dead, their property, con- 
sisting of £1,800, is bequeathed to James Gibson, formerly of London, then 
of Teignmouth and Sidmouth Theatres. 

If the said James Gibson is living, he is requested to apply to . . . 

With the record of a windfall for a cabman I close this Chapter, 
although it would be easy to lengthen it considerably : — 

A York cabman named Blair, in the employ of a cab proprietor at Bootham, 
York, has just fallen into the handsome inheritance of over £17,000. Blair 
resides at Tulford, a village adjacent to York ; he is one of a family of eight 
amongst whom is to be divided £150,000. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



WHIMSICAL WILLS. 



ExTRA0RDi2f AKY Will cascs have a peculiar ^iscinatian to many 
people who are not in the smallest degree interested in the result from 
a money point of view but only take an interest therein as lovers 
of the curious. Whimsical Wills have been, and still are, a prolific 
source of business for lawyers, and Heirs at Law and Next of Kin, 
are occasionally indirectly benefited by a whimsical testator's Will 
being upset. Probably a Solicitor is rarely consulted by an inten- 
ding whimiscal testator, from a natural fear that a damper might 
be thrown on his designs. Whimsical bequests have some- 
times served a very useful purpose, and instances are not unknown 
of such bequests having been made by lawyers themselves. The 
following is a case in point. 

William J. Haskett, a lawyer, who died in New York City, left 
a. Will containing this very curiously worded clause : — 

I am mformed that there is a Society, composed of young men connected 
with the public press, and as in early life I was connected with the papers, I 
have a keen recollection of the toils and troubles that bubbled then and ever 
wiU bubble for the toilers of the world in their pottage cauldron, and as I 
desire to thicken with a little savoury herb their thin broth, in the shape of 
a, legacy, I do hereby bequeath to the New York Press Club, of the City of 
New York, 1,000 dollars, payable on the death of Mrs. Haskett. 

We have a Newspaper Press Fund in London, and a similar legacy 
to that above noted would doubtless be very acceptable — no matter 
how curious the language of the bequest. 

There is probably no more profitable class of business to a lawyer 
than that arising out of disputes about Wills, and the foUowing 
extract from a French Advocate's Will pithily expresses his 
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opinion of his clients: — "I give 100,000 francs to the local madhonse. 
I got this money out of those who pass their lives in litigation ; 
in bequeathing it for the use of lunatics I onlj make restitution." 

It is recorded of a rich old farmer that in giving instruc- 
tions for his Will, he directed a legacy of £100 to be given to 
his wife. Being informed that some distinction was usually made 
in case the widow married again, he doubled the sum ; and, when 
told that this was quite contrary to custom, he said, with heartfelt 
sympathy for his possible successor, " Aye, but him as gets her '11 
desarve it." 

It is possible for a whimsical testator to be very just, and at 
the same time very caustic, as appears by the following extract 
from the Will of John Hylett Stow, proved in 1781: — 

1 hereby direct my executors to lay out five guineas in the purchase of a 
picture of the Viper biting the benevolent hand of the person who saved him 
from perishing in the snow, if the same can be bought for the money ; and 

that they do, in memory of me, present it to a King's Counsel, 

whereby he may have frequent opportunities of contemplating on it, and by 
a comparison between that and his own virtue be able to form a certain 
judgment which is best and most profitable — a grateful remembrance of past 
friendship and almost parental regard, or ingratitude and insolence. This 
I direct to be presented to him in lieu of a Legacy of £3,000 I had by a 
former Will, now revoked and burnt, left him. 

If the learned Counsel interested happened to be present at the 
reading of the Will, his'feelings may be well imagined. ^ 

That it is most unwise to make one's own Will, disputed Probate 

cases abundantly prove. The following verse from an old number 

of Blackwood's Magazine is appropriate : — 

Testators are good ; but a feeling more tender 
Springs up when I think of the feminine gender ; 
The testatrix for me, who, like Telemaque's mother, 
Unweaves at one time what she wove at another, 
She bequeaths, she repents, she recalls a donation. 
And she ends by revoking her own revocation ; 
Still scribbling or scratching some new Codicil — 
Oh I success to the woman who makes her own Will. 

Undoubtedly "a crusty old bachelor" must have been the 
Parisian merchant, Monsieur Colombies, who when he died left 
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£1,200 to a lady of Rouen, for having, twenty years before, refused to 
marry him, " through which," states the Will, " I was enabled to 
live independently and happily as a bachelor." 

It has been, and no doubt wiU continue to be^ the ambition of 
some prosperous men to be the founders of a rich and great family, 
and it has sometimes happened that, without abandoning this idea, 
they have, by an ingenious device, contrived to disappoint their 
immediate relations. The Will of Sir John Pakington, proved 
many years . ago may be instanced. J. S. Russell, Esq,, was his 
nephew; at the death of Sir John this nephew had a son about 
four years of age, and to the eldest son 'that might be born of this 
child. Sir John bequeathed his large landed estates, so that the 
income must have accumulated tor nearly forty years before it 
could be enjoyed by the prospective legatee; in default of issue 
the estates were to go to the descendants of the second son of Sir 
W. B. Cooke ; and in case of a second default, the property would 
go to a grandson of Mr. Knight, of Lea Castle. Sir John thus 
effectually debarred any of his Next of Kin living at his death 
from the enjoyment of his property. 

An uncommon case of eccentricity on the part of an Englishman 
occurred some fifty years ago. His Will contained the following 
unique provisoes : — 

ft 

I bequeath to my monkey, my dear and amusing Jacko, the sum of £10 
sterling per annum, to be employed f^r his sole and exclusive use and benefit ; 
to my faithful dog. Shock, and my well-beloved cat, Tib, a pension of £5 
sterling ; and I desire that, in case of the death of either of the three, the- 
lapsed pension shall pass to the other two, between whom it is to be equaUy 
divided. On ,the death of all three, the? sum appropriated to this purpose 
shall become the property of my daughter Gertrude, to whom I give this 
preference among my children, because of the large family she has, and the 
dif&ctilty she finds in bringing them up. 

We have all heard of cases of 'Svaiting for dead men's shoes*'; 
but it would probably be difficult to find a paiallel case to that 
above noted, namely, a bequest to a daughter on the falling in of 
three lives, — those of a monlcey^ a dog^ and a call 

Another instance of a bequest for the support of domestic pets 
is the following : — 
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In 1875, Mrs. Elizabeth Balls, of Streatham, Surrey, after liberal Legacies 
io hospitals and other charitable institutions, set apart the sum of £65 per 
annum for the support of her late husband's cob mare, and £5 per annum 
for the keep and care of a greyhound ; the mare to be kept in a comfortable, 
warm, loose box, and not be put to work either in or out of harness, and 
that her back should not be crossed by any member of her late husband*8 
family, but that she should be ridden by a person of light weight, not above 
four days a week, and not more than one hour each day, at a walking pace. 

The old mare thus so carefully provided for was no doubt a 
great favourite, and it is refreshing to read of so liberal a bequest 
by a widow, anxious doubtless to carry out the wislies of her 
deceased husband in every particular. Such instances, unfortu- 
nately, are not comaion, but a perusal of this case may 
perhaps give a gentle hint to those having the' wherewithal to 
provide for the comfort of domestic pets, to follow a good example 
by making bequests of a similar description. 

Ladies are often very liberal in their bequests to canine pets, 
the result of such liberalty often being a law suit. The history of 
a case of this kind, tried in 1798, was shortly this : — Mrs. Hannah 
White, by a paper purporting to be her last Will and testament 
left to the mother of one of her servants £25 per annum in trust 
for the maintenance of five favourite cats, during the course of 
their natural lives ; to St. George's and Middlesex Hospitals, 
£1,000 each ; a few legacies to domestics, and the residue of her 
estate, which was very considerable, to the apothecary attending 
her person. This curious document was witnessed by an attorney 
and the clerk of the parish. The Court of Delegates, on the. Will 
being disputed by disappointed relatives, heard Sir William Scott 
in support of the Cats and the Apothecary, and other Advocates for 
persons nearer of Kin. . The following is the substance of the 
decree: — "That the bequest to Mr. Offey, the apothecary, be 
struck out of the Will, as being no part of the real Will of the 
deceased, and that probate be granted to Francis Brown, Esq., the 
Next of Kin, in lieu of the said Mr. Offey ; that the Legacies of 
£25 per annum for the maintenance of the five cats, and the 
bequests to the hospitals aforesaid, together with the legacies to 
the servants, be confirmed, as being the Will of the deceased." It 
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will thus be seen that the intenyons of this whimsical testatrix 
were upvset, and the Next of Kin beaefited, but how Jong the cats 
were allowed to live is not recorded. 

Theologians differ as to the precise nature of the happiness to bo 
enjoyed in heaven, but Mr. John Sbarkey, whose Will was proved 
in November, 1861, had np doubt, apparently of the happiness he 
expected to enjoy there, for he states that " the remainder of my 
wealth is vested in the affections of my dear wife, with whom I 
leave it, in the-good hope of resuming it more pure and bright and 
precious, where neither moth nor rust corrnpteth, and whcFe there 
are no railways or monetary panics or fluctuations of exchange, 
but the steadfast, though progressive, and unspeakable riches of 
glory and immortality." 

In 1800, Mrs. Ehzabeth Shaw, of Pontefract, by her Will 
bequeathed the bulk of her property valued at £15,000, to her 
housemaid Mary Watson. The Heir at Law disputed the validity 
of the Will, and endeavoured to prove that the deceased was in a 
complete state of intoxication when she executed her Will. This 
allegation, however, was not sustained, and the fortunate house- 
maid gained the day. If Mary were intoxicated with delight at 
her good fortune, such a frame of mind can be easily understood under 
the circumstances, but it was too bad of the disappointed Heir at 
Law to try and prove this whimsical testatrix *' drunk smd 
incapable." 

The following, extracted from the Annual Register of 1757, 
relates to what is known as Raine's Gift, founded in 1719 : — 

The trustees of Baine's Hospital met in pnrsuauce of their Advertisement, 
juid having selected six maidens educated therein, who were strongly recom- 
mended by their Masters and Mistresses, the lot was drawn accordiug to the 
Will of the Founder, in the presence of a polite and numerous assembly, for 
the Prize of £100 for a marriage portion, which fell upon Anne Netherland, 
who went out of. the hospital in the year 1743, an 1 is to be married on the 7th 
October next, when £5, as by him directed, will be expended on a wedding 
dinner; add the five unsuccessful girls will, with another then to be added, 
draw again for £100, to be paid on May-day following. 

What an immense amount of good this whimsical testator's 
thoughtful bequest must have brought about! The gift has 
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been in existence nearly 160 years, and the annual income is now 
estimated at about £1,200. Tde school is situated in the East- 
end of London, and 90 girls and 40 boys are educated and 
clothed free of expense ; 40 of the girls are entirely maintained. 

A Whimsical JW^ill, of recent date, has excited a good deul of 
observation, and has been publislied i/2 extenso, though the lady is 
not yet defunct. It is that of a lady who ** bequeaths her l)ody to 
the Hunterian Museum for medical dissection, she understantiing 
the museum to be in great want of pathological Specimens, and 
stating her anxiety to bestow some benefit on her suffering felluw- 
creatures by giving this opportunity towards establishing the 
principles of physiokgieal science. Her body, after dissection, is 
to be burned." This is, probably, the first case of the kind to 
which publicity has been given in the lifetime of the testatrix. 

A still more singular bequest, made by a Frenchman, may truly 
be styled " A new way to pay old debts." Vaugeas, the famous 
French grammarian, was in receipt of several pensions, but fo 
prodigal was he in his charities, that he not only always remained 
poor, but was rarely out of* debt,' and finally acquired among his 
intimates the soubiiqnet of La Hibou, from his compulsory 
assumption of the habits of the owl, and only venturing into the 
streets at night. Alter disposing of the little he possessed to 
meet the claims of hisj^reditors, he adds : — 

StiU, as it maybe found that even after the sale of my library and effects 
these funds will not suflice to pay my debts, the only means I ciu think of to 
meet them is that my body should be sold to the surgeons on the best terms 
that can be obtained, and the product api>lied, as far as it "will go, towards 
the liquidation of any sums it may be found I still owe ; I have been of very 
little service to society while I Uved, I shall be glad if I can thus become of 
any use .after I am dead. 

Whether the creditors accepted this well-intentioned bequest in 
part satisfaction of their claims is not recorded. Everyone would 
have been pleased to have heard of its being declined with thanks, 
BO that the poor savant's body might have gone in peace, instead 
of pieces, to its last resting place. 

In 1774 a Mr.. T\ hitthead, much admired for his many literary 
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publications, bequeathed, among other whimsical legacies : — ^ His 
' heart, with £50, to Lord le Despenser." 

There is very^ little doubt that the fear of being thought 
eccentric or singular prevents a good many people from giving 
vent to their peculiarities during life. But this fear of public 
opinion altogether loses its influence in the matter of testamentary 
dispositions. When, in the presence of an expectant throng of 
bereaved relatives the reading of the Will takes place, the testator 
is quite beyond either reproach or reply. This probably accounts 
for many a whimsical bequest, and wheh an expectant legatee finds 
in place of a legacy only a few personal failings pointed out, he 
receives an unkind cut indeed. 

Dr. Dunlop, of Scotch origin, afterwards a Member of the 
American Senate, left a very singular Will. It has often been 
commented on, owing to its extreme singularity ; but its principal 
provisions are so amusing, that no apology is necessary for re- 
producing them. Tlie doctor is described as having been a jovial 
and kindly man, and his Will certainly bears out this character. 
In it he says : — 

I leave the property of Gairbread, and aU the property I may he posseBsed 

of to my sisters, and ; the former because she is married to a 

minister who — may God help him — she henpecks ; the latter because she U 
married to nobody, nor is she b'kely to be, for she is an old maid and not 

market rife I leave toy silver tankard to the eldest son of old 

John, as the representative of the family. I would have left it to old f John 
himself, but he would have melted it down to make temperance medals, and 
that would have been a sacrilege. However, I leave him my big horn snull- 
box ; he can only make temperance horn spoons out of that. ... I 
leave my brother-in-law, Allan, my punch-bowl, as he is a big, gaughy man, 
and likely to do credit to it. . . . I leave to Parson Chevassie my big 
silver snuff-box, as a small token of gratitude to him for taking my sigter 

Maggie, whom no man of taste would have taken I leave t© 

John Caddell a silver tea-pot, to the end that he may drink tea therefrom to 

comfort him under the affliction of a slatternly wife I leaT# 

my silvtr cup, with the sovereign in th6 bottom of it, to my sister, , 

because she is an old maid, and pious, and therefore necessarily given t* 
hoarding ; and also my grandmother's snuff-box, as it looks decent to see SA 
old maid taking snuff ^* 

M 2 
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It was well for this affectionate brother that he had gone 
heavenward before the gist of his testamentary benefactions were 
made known, otherwise he might have been " interviewed " by 
bis scandah'zed sisters. 

The following very whimsical bequest I take from a Scotch 
newspaper : — " Some years ago an English gentleman bequeathed 
to his two daughters their weight in £1 bank notes. A finer pair 
of paper weights has never yet been heard of, for the eldest 
daughter got £51,200, and the younger £57,344." 

^J'he Will of Dr. Johnson, the celebrated lexicographer, who died 
in 1784, is noteworthy ; by it the bulk of his property was left to 
" his faithful black seiTant." 

The Chevalier Francois de Rosaz, who died in 1876, and who 
is reported to have been very successful in prosecuting claims for 
persons interested in Unclaimed Money, left a very singular Will. 
His personal estate was sworn under £46,000. The testator seems 
to have believed that in a *' multidude of counsellors tliere is 
wisdom," for he appointei^ no lesa flian seven executors. His Will 
contains this very extraordinary paragraph : — " I beg and sup- 
plicate our merciful Kedeemer to receive every one. of us in His 
Holy Paradise. I supplicate our very Holy Mother, the Virgin 
Mary, the very Holy Mother of God, and all the angels and arch- 
angels, and ' all ^ cherubim and seraphim, all the throne and 
denominations, all the dominions and virtuesses of the heavens, all 
the saints and the seven million martyrs of the prosecution 
against our very holy religion, and all the inhabitants of the 
heavens, to obtain pity, mercy and parddn of God for all our 
beloved family." The bulk of his property he bequeathed to hia 
wife for life ; on her death certain French and Italian Funds wera 
to be set aside as a provision for charities in France ; the entire 
residue of his property was. to be applied in founding at Brighton 
a Catholic Asylum for 30 orphan girls, a Protestant Asylum for 30 
orphan girls, and charities for the relief of the infirm and 
distressed. A Chancery suit has arisen on the construction to be 
put on this whimsical testator's bequests, and the Heir at Law of 
the Chevalier (who, if report speaks truly, spent his best days in 
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searching for Heirs at Law and Xext of Kin of other people), is 
now inquired for. 

Peculiarly worded Wills have led to the waste of many a goodly 
patrimony. Heirs, executors, and beneficiaries seem to take 
intense delight in squabbling over a testator's intentions. 
Montaigne, the celebrated ptilosopher, is stated to have got over 
any difficulties in the way of carrying out his testamentary 
intentions by the happy expedient of calling all the persons named 
in his Will around his death-bed, and counting out to them 
severally the bequest he had made them. Many a whimsical 
testator might usefully follow Montaigne's example. 

Rhyming Wills are scarce, but amusing. In a case decided in 
the Probate Court in 1875, the testator made a codicil to his Will, 
as follows: — 

I, having neither kith nor kin, 
Bequeath aU I have named herein 
To Margaret, my dearest ^ife, 
To have and hold as hers for life, 
While in good health and sound in mind, 
This codicil Tve undersigned. 

His wife and executors having pre-deceased him, probate waa 
granted to the Crown Solicitor, there being no known Next of Kin. 
The publicity given to the case may be the means of bringing to 
the knowledge of some distant relatives of this evidently well- 
intentioned testator the news that the Crown holds, in trust, funds 
for their benefit. 

Another curious specimen of a Will in rhyme is that of a Mr. 
William Jackett, of Islington, Middlesex, proved in 1789 : — 

I give and bequeath, 

When I'm laid underneath, 

To my two loving sisters most dear ; 

The whole of my store, 

Were it twice as much more. 

Which God's goodness has granted me here { 

And that no one may prevent 

This my wiU and intent. 

Or occasion the least law rackety 
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With a' solemn appeal 

I confirm, sign, and seal, 

This the true act and deed of 

Will Jagkbtt. 
Elizabeth and Ann, 
In the name of God, Amen. 

The following is an instance of marvellous gdod fortune for a 
day labourer, arising out of the Will of an eccentric testator : — 
*' In 1772, — Edmunds, Esq., of Monmouth, bequeathed a fortune 
ef upwards of £20,000 to one Mills, a day labourer, residing near 
Monmouth. Mr. Edmunds, who has so handsomely provided for 
this man, would not speak to or see him while he lived." 

Again, in 1775, a Mr. Henry Furstone, of Alton, Hampshire, 
died worth about £7,000 in the funds, and having no relation, he 
left this large sum of money to " the first man of his name who 
shall produce a woman of the same name, to be paid them on the 
day of their marriage.*' 

We have all heard of unmanageable sons and scapegrace 
nephews being cut off with a shilling, but the following case of a 
wife having the sum of only one shilling bequeathed to her is 
Tery sarcastic, and shews to what lengths a long-sufforing Benedict 

may be driven. In 1772, John G e, Esq., of Surrey, died, 

and his will contains this clause : — 

Whereas it was my misfortune to- be made very uneasy by 

my wife, for many years from our marriage, by her turbulent behaviour, for 
she was not content with despising my admonition, but she contrived every 
method to make me unhappy ; she was so perverse to her n<iture that she 
would not be reclaimed, but seemed only to be born to be a plague to me; 
the strength of Samson, the knowledge of Homer, the prudence x>f Augustus, 
the cunning of Pyrrhus, the patience of Job, the subtlety of Hannibal, and 
the watchfulness of Hermogenes, could not have been sufficient to subdue 
her ; for no skiU or force in the world would make her good ; and, as we had 
lived separate and apart from each other eight years, and she having per- 
verted her son to leave and totally abandon me, therefore 1 give her one 
shilling only. 

Mr. John Junes, a well-to-do Lincolnshire farmer, was evidently 
of opinion that a son having " expectations " is far less energetic 
than one having lione, lor it is recorded that he for many years 
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S'lffered his son to go to another farmer as a labourer, but by his 
Will he left his hard-workiug soa the hanJioaie fortiiae of 
£15,000. 

In the well known Thelluson Will case, it has been computed 
tliat had the testator's intentions been carried out in their entirety 
the sum of money to be divided amongst the Next of Kin at the 
-end of the period fixed by the Will, for the money to accumulate, 
would have amounted to £140,000,000 or thereabouts. 

The following case is interesting, as shewing how prodigiously 
money accumulates at compound interest : — 

M. Ricard appointed by his Will that the sum of 500 livres should be 
divided into five portions. The first, at the end of a hundred years, 
amounting to 13,103 livres, to be laid out in prizes for dissertations proving 
the lawfulness of putting out money lo interest. The second, at the end of 
two centuries, amounting to 1,700,0 livres, to be employed in establishing 
a perpetual fund for prizes in literature and arts, and for virtuous actions. 
The third, at the end of three centuries amounting to more than 226 
millions of livres, to be employed for establishing patriotic banks, find 
founding museums with ample establishments. The fourth, at the end of 
four centuries amounting to 30,000 millions, to be employed in building a 
hundred towns in France, containing each 150,000 inhabitants. The fifth, 
at the end of five centuries amounting to four millions of millions of livres, 
to be appropriated for the payment of the Natloual Debt of Britain and 
France, for producing an annual revenue to be divided among all the^ powers 
of Euiope, for buying up useless offices, purchasing a royal domain, 
increaNing the income of the clergy, and abohshing fees for masses, for 
maintaining all children bom in France ^tiU they be three years of age, for . 
improving waste lands and bestowing them on married peasants, for purchasing 
manors and exempting the vassals from all servitude, for fouudiug houses of 
education, workhouses, houses of health, ^and asylums for females, for 
portioning young women, for conferring honorary rewards on merit ; besides 
a large sm*plus to be appointed at the discretion of his executors. 

Dr. Franklin was somewhat more moderate in his views. He 
left £1,000 to the City of Boston, U.S.A., and a like sum to 
Philadelphia, to be lent out at interest to young artificers, upon 
proper security, in sums of not less than £15 nor more than £60. 
This plan, the Doctor calculated would, if executed without in- 
termission for a hundred years, rai^e the capital to £181,000 for 
each place, of which £100,000 was to bo applied for public works. 
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such as fortifications, bridges, aqnednCts, public buildings, baths 
pavements, <&c. The remaining £31,000 to be lent out at interest 
for another hundred years, as before, when, if no unfortunate 
accident intervened, it would amount to £4,061,000, of which 
£1,061,000 was to be given to the towns for such purposes as 
above-mentioned ; and the remaining £3,000,000 to the Govern- 
ment of the State — " not presuming," , says the Doctor " to carrj 
my views any farther." 

In the Jist of Doimant Funds in Chancery, there is an entry — 
" The one hundred years term account." Can it have reference 
to the following whimsical Will case, a note of which appeared in 
the Madrid newspapers?-: — "A Spaniard, Juan Delgado, died 
leaving a Will endoised to the effect that it should not be opened 
nntil one hundred years alter his death. The hundred years 
having elapsed, it is not 'surprising to find that the depository of 
the Will, as also the locution of the property, are anxiously 
inquired lor," — no doubt by expectant Next of Kin, 



CONCLUDING KEMAEKS. 



This little Work is issued with a good deal of diffidence, as it is 
the first of its kind. The author ventures to hope, however, that 
a perufcalof these jottings may not only tend to draw attention to 
the fact that enormous sums of Unclaimed Money are easilj 
recoverable by Next of Kin, but also to put inquirers in possession 
of the information so many are in search of, namely,— the location 
of such Unclaimed Money ; how it has arisen, and to whom to 
apply for further information. 

Persons seeking a clue to Missing Relatives, or wishing to 
recover money lelt by such Eelatives, will also be enlightened as 
to what becomes of the estates of persons dying Intestate in 
the Colonies, and be informed to whom application should be 
made, with a view of putting in a claim for a shaie of such money. 
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